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Monthly Summa. 


Domestic.—On the Ist ult. a meeting was 
held at the Music Hall, Store Street, Lord 
Brougham in the chair, to commemorate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the abolition of 
Slavery throughout the British Colonies. On 
account of the great interest manifested in 
the proceedings on that occasion, we have 
reprinted them at length. They will be found 
at page 195 of the present Number. 

n the 12th, the Hon. Mr. Campbell 
moved a resolution, calling upon the House of 
Commons to express its approval of the course 
of the Government of Portugal in restraining 
the exportation of negroes from the East 
coast of Africa in 1857 and 1858. The mo- 
tion was seconded by Mr. C. Buxton, but 
was ultimately withdrawn, Sir G. Grey 
having stated, that as a correspondence be- 
tween the Governments of Great Britain, 
Portugal, and France was still going on, it 
would be best not to proceed with a resolution 
which, if adopted in a thin house, would not 
carry the weight it ought to have, and might 
perhaps embarrass the British Government. 

Atageneral meeting of the Committee and 
others favourable to the promotion of a me- 
morial of the late Mr. Joseph Sturge, held in 
the Town-Hall Committee-room, Birming- 
ham, Sir John Ratcliff, the Mayor, in the 
chair, the following resolution was adopted 
unanimously : 

“That this meeting, acknowledging the 
claims of the late Mr. Sturge to the grateful 
recollection of his fellow-countrymen, cor- 
dially approve of the proposal to raise a me- 
morial of his eminent public virtues.” 

A Committee, with Lord Brougham as 
chairman, was then appointed, and it was 
determined that the funds raised should be 
applied, in the first instance, to the erection 
of a statue and fountain, and, if possible, in 
further promoting some benevolent object in 
harmony with Mr. Sturge’s character. 

The London press generally, with a few 
exceptions amongst the religious journals | 





have been lavish of abuse and misrepresenta~ 
tion of the Committee of the British and Fo- 
reign Anti-Slavery Suciety, on account of 
their course on the immigration question. 
This circumstance oniy proves how deeply 
important the subject is becoming, and de- 
monstrates the necessity of a thorough ex- 
position of the present system. We abstain 
from refuting mis-statements ut present, be- 
lieving we can do so far more effectually by 
presenting a review of the rise, progress, and 
results of immigration in a pop orm. A 
pamphlet on the subject is in course of pre- 
paration. 

America.— Dr. Gamaliel Bailey, the 
founder, proprietor, and editor of the Na- 
tional Era, died at sea on the 5th of June, 
on board the Arago, on her way from New 
York to Havre. Dr. Bailey’s death is a 
great loss to the Republican party, of whose 
views he was the exponent. He was on his 
way to Europe, on a tour for the restoration 
of his health. He had been many years a 
sufferer from chronic dyspepsia. He was 
born at Mount Holley, New Jersey, in 1807. 
He leaves a wife and six children. 

The proposition to re-open the African 
slave-trade is daily growing in popularity in 
the Seuth. Public meetings are held, and 
resolutions adopted, denouncing in un- 
measured terms, the laws which forbid the 
traffic. W. L. Yancey, of Alabama. a bold 
and able man, who was some years ago in 
Congress, is in favour ofit. Senator Brown, 
of Mississipi, apologizes for it; and, although 
professing to oppose it, adroitly, like Gover- 
nor Wise, satisfies those who approve it by 
declaring in favour of repealing the laws 
which prohibit it. Amid this general de- 
fection the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Thompson, a Mississipian, has, during a 
recent visit to North Carolina, denounced 
the proposition in round terms, on as morla 
well as political grounds. 

A convention of the slaveholdere of 
Maryland was held at Baltimore on the 8th 
of June, which sat twodays. Its object was 
to recommend to the Legislature the adop- 
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tion of measures for the removal of the free 
negroes beyond the limits of the State, or 
their sale into Slavery. The Convention 
adopted resolutions unanimously, condemn- 
ing as impolitic and impracticable the object 
for which it had been convened. 

The late C. F. Hovey, for many years a 
prominent member of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, has bequeathed to it some 
30,000 to 40,000 dollars, the residue of his 

ersonal estate, after the payment of certain 

egacies, including four of 2000 dollars each 
to W. Lloyd Garrison, 8. S. Forster, Parker 
Pillsbury, and H. C. Wright. The amount 
is to be expended at the rate of not less than 
8000 dollars a-year, for anti-slavery pur- 
poses, until the whole is gone. 

It is stated in a letter from Boston that 
two vessels were fitting out at Salem for the 
slave-trade on the coast of Africa. The 
— in the affair are said to be a 

panish firm in New York. 

A despatch from Washington states that 
a cargo of 600 Africans had been landed on 
the coast of Florida, near Tampa. As soon 
as the landing was effected the vessel was 
fired and abandoned. The statement is 
made on the authority of the United States’ 
Marshal Blackburn. 

The Washington correspondent of a New- 
York journal says, that from information 
recently received, it appears that some of the 
southern representatives, while claiming to 
be opposed to re-opening the African slave- 
trade, are pledging themselves to introduce 
in Congress a bill repealing all the statutes 
upon the subject, leaving it, as they profess 
to desire, to the regulation of the several 
States. But as the constitution confers on 
Congress the power to prohibit the trade, 
and as death seems to be regarded as too 
severe a penalty for violating what some 
consider merely a law regulating commerce, 
it is thought that others, who are opposed to 
the slave-trade, will agree upon a measure, 
with a view to make the prohibition and 
abolition more effective by the certainty of 
punishment, otherwise than capital; and 
thus they think that good will result from 
the present agitation of the question. 

Jamaica.—The Training Institution for 
Nurses, and Lying-in Hospital, established 
by the late Lady Barkley, and from which 
the present Governor had, out of pique, with- 
held the Government grant, has again been 
opened, a public appeal having enabled the 
Committee to do so, and to vindicate its claim 
to support. An angry correspondence was 
taking place between Mr. D. P. French, in- 
spector and director of the public hospital, 
the Rev. Dr. Campbell, late chaplain of the 
hospital (superseded by Governor Darling for 
——s its abuses,) and Dr, Fiddes, on the 
subject of the pig anon te gross negligence, 
which have been brought against the officials 
connected with the Hospital and the Lunatic 
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Asylum. Mr. French, though an implicated 
person, was commissioned by the Governor 
to inquire into a most awful case of Mer gon 
vouched for by the Rev. Dr. Campbell and 
Dr. Fiddes—a case which corroborates the 
allegations of Dr. Bowerbank—and sent in a 
report upon which Governor Darling de- 
clared Dr. Campbell’s statement to be “fincon- 
trovertibly refuted.’”’ We refer to the cir- 
cumstance to shew the necessity there exists 
for a full and fair investigation into the entire 
question of the management of establishments 
which notoriously fall short of the require- 
ments of the public. A proper sanitary sys- 
tem is important to the well-being of the 
people, and is of not less importance to the 
immigrants who are introduced into the 


island. 

The trial of the Westmoreland rioters had 
terminated in the conviction and sentencing 
of the principal rioters to various terms of 
imprisonment. It was proved that the riots 
were purely of a local character. : 

The planting interest is endeavo 4 
through its o the Standard, to make it 
appear that the planters ought not to be 
called upon to defray the cost of immigation, 
“ because they cannot afford it.’’ 

Mavritivs.—The Port Louis Commercial 
Gazette contains a series of articles, in a suc- 
cession of numbers, on the subject of the 
Anti- Slavery Society's objections to immaigra- 
tion, asit isat present conducted. The object 
of the writer is to demonstrate that the oppo- 
sition of the Society is unfounded, by quoting 
the results of immigration to Mauritius, As 
there is no parallel between the circumstances 
of the latter island and our West-India 
Colonies, the arguments and facts employed 
do not bear upon the points at issue; as for 
instance, the low rate of mortality in immi- 

t vessels going from Calcutta and 
Madras, to Port Louis, does not disprove the 
existence of a high rate in ships conveying 
immigrants between the two former ports 
and the West Indies. With respect to the 
augmented production, on which great stress 
is laid, it has been paid for by the community 
out of — eral taxation. The yin — 
expended for immigration purposes, from the 
va 1834, to ogg of June 1858, is 
1,212,896. 8s. 4d., of which the planters— 
who did not commence contributing to the 
cost till 1852—have paid only 35,706/, 18s. 3d. 
It is clear, therefore, that the so-much 
vaunted prosperity of the Mauritius planters 
has been purchased at an enormous cost, 
which has been sustained by the people. 

Messrs Reid, Irving, and Co,, of London, 
had appeared as defendants in the Mauritius 
Courts, in an action brought against them by 
Pandoo, and other Indian immigrants, for 
transferring their services on the sale of an 
estate, the Yate proprietors of which they had 
contracted to serve. The Court decided 
that the transfer was illegal, as the sale of an 
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estate cancels the contract of service entered 
into with the master, although the latter may 
be willing to remain bound by the contract. 
The decision—although strictly equitable— 
has caused much dissatisfaction among the 
planters. 

From the commencement of the year, to 
the 9th May, 16,000 immigrants had been 
introduced, while only 2000 had quitted the 
colony. The Indian population bears to that 
of the Creole the proportion of 63°03 to 


36°97. From 1843 to 3lst December 1858, 


the total immigration from India had been 
219,436, namely, 174,437 males, and 44,999 
females. Of the former immigration, there 
remained a total of 18,993, namely, 18,105 
males, and 888 females. The grand total of 
the immigrant population, including increase 
by births, was 245,287, on the 3lst Decem- 
ber 1858, namely, 187,676 males, and 57,561 
females, or in the proportion of 23 males to 
-7 females. 

It appears that the condition of the immi- 


‘grants upon the sugar-estate is very deplor- 
sable. Their “ camps” are described as being 


filthy in the extreme, and “ nobody seems to 
care how they live, or how many of them 


-sleep in the holes they have contrived for 


themselves.” 

The mortality amongst this class of the 
population introduced into, and born on the 
island since 1843, is 29°55. 








TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ABOLITION OF COLONIAL SLAVERY. 
A PUBLIC meeting was convened on Mon- 
day, the 1st of August, at one o’clock, ut the 
Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square, to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversay of the 
abolition of Slavery in the British Colonies— 
the Right Hon. Lord Brougham in the chair. 
There was a large and influential attendance. 
Amongst the friends of the cause present 
were—His Excellency Governor Hincks, 
of Barbados; the Hon. Mr. Campbell, 
M.P.; Consul M‘Leod; the Landdrost 
Rochussen, of Surinam; M. Lespinasse, 
Secretary to the Haytian Legation; Mr. 


-George Thompson ; Dr. Hodgkin; the Revs. 


Dr. Carlisle, Newman Hall, T. E. Thoresby ; 
J. Hill, of Stratford; W. Todd, of Sydenham ; 
J. E. Bloomfield, of Soho; H. Richard, D. 
Ace, W. H. Bonner; T. Bourne, of New 
York ; Paxton Hood; Mr. Joy, of Syracuse, 
United States; W. G. Barrett, of British 
‘Guiana; J. Tod Brown, R. Hibbs; and 
Messrs J. Cooper, Josiah Forster, R. Forster ; 
W. P. Roberts, of Manchester; H. Pringle, 
late of Jamaica; C. H. Strutt, stipendiary 
magistrate of Berbice; Washington Wilks ; 
8. Bourne, late stipendiary magistrate of 
Jamaica; Stephen Beckley, of Sierra Leone’; 
Robert Smith, W. Farmer, L. A. Chamerov- 
zow, and IF’, W. Chesson. Miss Remond 
and Mrs. Ellen Craft, of America, were also 
present. 
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Lord BrovaHaw, who on rising was received 
with enthusiastic and prolonged applause, said— 
It naturally gives us all the highest satisfaction 
that we have lived to see this great measure—than 
which there is none in the whole history of our 
species at all superior in importance, or in the 
virtue which gained it, or in the beneficial con- 
sequences which may reasonably be hoped from it ; 
and we have now, by the goodness of Providence, 
been spared to see and rejoice in the five-and- 
twentieth anniversary of that unparalleled event. 
A quarter of a century to-day has elapsed since 
the fetters of the slaves were finally struck from 
their limbs. (Cheers.) But, I ought to add, 
not really finally struck off, for there was a sub- 
sequent stage of slavery—a six years’ inden- 
tured apprenticeship, which in many respects was 
only a mitigated form of the evil which we had 
crushed partially, and which our utmost efforts 
were forthwith applied to terminate also. I de- 
rive unspeakable satisfaction from looking back 
to the year 1838, when I led in that great con- 
test, the object of which was to have the period of 
apprenticeship diminished by two years. It had 
then existed five years, but instead of 1810— 
the time originally fixed—it happily ceased in 
1838. I will do the colonial Legislatures the jus- 
tice to state, that having oftentimes been in op- 
position to them, and, from various misapprelien- 
sions which are incident to all controversies, hav- 
ing been greatly misunderstood by them, they 
themselves, under the suggestion of us of the Im- 
perial Parliament, and operated upon by the 
home Government, by their own acts reduced the 
period of apprenticeship by two years, so that they 
were fellow-workers with us, I rejoice to say, in 
that great object of shortening the period of ap- 
prenticeship; and thus the Ist of August 1838 
finally witnessed the complete and absolute eman- 
cipation of our slaves. (Cheers.) In that struggle 
my coadjutors were, first of all, the Jamaica 
Legislature, who, thankful that the traffic had 
been abolished, approached the Lords in a peti- 
tion, which I presented, praying that the great 
measure of abolition might be completed by de- 
claring the slave-trade piracy, and thus extirpa- 
ting it all over the world. If there is any thing 
that gives me pain upon the present occasion, it 
is, in the first place, the fact, that our example 
has not been followed by other countries (Hear, 
hear) ; that in Spain principally, which is the 
worst of all in many respects, notwithstanding 
the influence which we ought to possess with it— 
not by reminding them of benefits conferred, but 
by simply stating to them that we were fellow- 
labourers in the work of their independence of 
France ; that Spain, notwithstanding the natural 
and just influence which we ought to have over 
her, has not followed our example; nay, has not 
even completely abandoned the infernal slave- 
traffic, carried on in spite of treaties as well as in 
defiance of all justice and of all humanity. 
(Hear, hear.) But let us hope that by degrees 
truth will prevail even over Spanish counsels, and 
over what they call Spanish wisdom, which, how- 
ever, we call folly; and that they will find that 
their best interests—-indeed, I would add, their 
only safety in the West Indies—consists in exe 
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tending to Cuba the measure of emancipation. 
(Hear, hear.) I grieve to say that our brethren, 
our kinsfolk, in America, furnish us with another 
exception to our cause for rejoicing this day. Of 
them, however, I would speak tenderly, remember- 
ing that America has acted admirably in many 
respects, and that she even abolished the slave- 
trade a year before we ourselves did. (Cheers.) 
Nay, even among the Southern States, I may 
mention Georgia — which is as devoted to the 
slave “institution” as any part of the federal 
union—it was our fault, and not theirs, that they 
ever had that traffic, for we pressed on them 
Slavery, which they refused and protested against, 
but we forced it upon them. But it is pleasing to 
reflect that our example, our reason, and the 
efforts of our public men and diplomatic agents, 
may probably succeed there as well as in Spain, 
and that we shall see an end of that—I will not 
call it institution, but curse—Slavery in America, 
and that it will soon be no more. 

**O stretch thy reign, fair Peace! from shore to shore, 

Till conquest cease, and Slavery be no more.” 

(Cheers.) I need not remind you that the friends 
of liberty are also the friends of peace, and that 
those who have the greatest abhorrence of 
Slavery are those who most justly and most 
heartily detest war. (Cheers.) But I have 
said that the feeling of satisfaction with which 
we meet upon the present occasion is clouded by 
more than one recollection, and I chiefly refer to 
the mournful reflection that we here see so few 
of the old patriarchs of thecause. (Hear, hear.) 
They have gone long since—many of them very 
long since, and some more recently—to their 
account; an account certainly rendered more 
safe for them, and more edifying to us, by the 
purity of their lives, and by the great value of 
their public works ; and of no one part of those 
lives, and no one portion of those works, more 
than by their having done their endeavour, and 
with success, to abolish the slave-trade, and to 
free the slave. (Loud cheers.) I remember the 
absence here of such men as Wilberforce, as 
Clarkson, as William Smith, as Stephen, as 
Macaulay ; and last, but not least, of Joseph 
Sturge—(hear, hear)—whom we lately lost, and 
whose loss is irreparable. Of Wilberforce, the 
great champion of our cause in Parliament and 
out of it, I will only say, in the words of Dr. 
Johnson, which I lately read, as applied to another 
person— 


“In every speech persuasive wisdom flowed, 
In every act refulgent virtue glowed ; 
Suspended factions ceased their rage and strife 
To hear his eloquence and praise his life.” 


(Loud cheers.) There was the silent eloquence 
of a good life in the history of Joseph Sturge; a 
silent eloquence by which he persuaded men to 
follow his example, and by which he always 
fortified and strengthened every good cause to 
which he devoted himself, and I know of none in 
which he was not alabourer. A sound judgment, 
a steady adhesion to his principles, and, when 
they differed from other men’s, a tolerance of 
which I hardly ever saw the like; a perfect 
charity and even kindness towards those with 
whom he differed most—these were his charac- 
teristics; and the death of such a man is 
an irreparable loss. (Hear, hear.) I need not 
dwell upon the merits of Thomas Clarkson, the 

pionern the great cause. But I would add 
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that there were pioneers of emancipation as he 
was the pioneer of the abolition, whose names 
were not sufficiently brought before the world 
because they were not parliamentary advo- 
cates of the cause. Amongst those, I may 
name, first and foremost, James Stephen. 
(Hear.) Having been in the West Indies, a 
lawyer by profession, for many years of his life, 
he was the strong, steady, and inflexible advocate 
of the slave. He it was who dragged the system 
and its abuses to light, and gave to emancipation 
a constant and undeviating course of advocacy 
out of Parliament, enlightening us by his intimate 
acquaintance with colonial law, and the prac- 
tices under it; and I look upon him as standing 
in the same relation towards emancipation as 
Thomas Clarkson did towards abolition. But 1 
may also mention Zachary Macaulay, who, 
having been Governor of Sierra Leone, and 
having actually undertaken a slave voyage for the 
purpose of making himself practically acquainted 
with the horrors of the middle passage, devoted 
himself constantly afterwards to the work of 
abolition, and subsequently of emancipation ; and 
no one, after Mr. Stephen, served that good cause 
more than he did during his life, which was 
shortened by his unceasing labours. It would be 
superfluous, perhaps, to mention such men as 
Buxton and others, whose great and successful, 
and ultimately triumphant exertions you are all 
acquainted with. Happily Mr. Buxton lived to 
see his work completed, and his name survives to 
us, although he is one whose loss we have to 
deplore. There are many others, whom it is 
needless that I should detain you by referring te 
particularly ; but upon an occasion like the 
present, we wish to express our feelings of grati- 
tude, as well as to perform an act of justice to 
their memories, by commemorating their services 
as fellow-labourers who have gone before us. 
Among others, it is impossible to forget William 
Smith, and Henry Thornton, the constant 
supporters of Mr. Wilberforce in Parliament. 
And let it never be forgotten, that after Mr. Fox 
had been through life the steady advocate of the 
abolition of the slave-trade—he did not live to 
touch the question of emancipation—it was by 
his ministry, it was by him and by his colleagues, 
Lord Grenville, Lords Grey, Holland, and Lans- 
downe, and the rest of his Government, that the 
first Abolition Act was carried in 1807. They gave 
the Royal assent to the Act the day before they 
quitted office. That Government passed the Bill 
through Parliament, and obtained for it the 
Royal assent. To be sure, it was inefticacious ; 
but that was no fault of theirs. It dealt with the 
question by penalty only, by forfeiture of the ships 
captured; but everybody knew that the profits of 
that infernal traffic were so enormous, that those 
engaged in it were willing to run the risk of 
losing six vessels if they could escape with the 
seventh. At length we discovered that it was ne- 
cessary to designate the system by its right name. 
To call ita “trade” was a slander upon trade; it 
was a Crime, not a trade—(loud cheers)—and we 
proposed to treat it as such. In 1811 I had the 
great satisfaction of prevailing upon Parliament 
to pass @ Bill for that purpose through all its 
stages ; and so greatly had public opinion altered 
through the efforts of the friends of justice, that the 
proposal being made to declare the slave-trade 
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felony, not a single dissentient voice was heard in 
Parliament. (Cheers.) I carried the Bill through 
all its “> without even a division in either 
House. Men who did not mind running the risk 
of losing six or seven vessels, provided they escaped 
with the eighth, yet did not choose torun the risk 
of putting their necks into a noose, or of suffering 
fourteen years’ transportation. The offence was 
made capital some years afterwards. But it 
was soon found that the great objection to capital 
punishments excited a tendency to prevent prose- 
cutions, the death penalty was, consequently, 
repealed, and now slave-traders are only liable to 
the punishment of transportation for life. Thus 
ended our legislation upon the slave-trade, and 
this ended the trade, for, with the exception 
of some capitalists investing their money in 
the traffic, it has ceased to be a British offence, 
and the crime is now confined to those foreign 
nations to whom I have already referred. 
Emancipation followed many years after, and 
now that it has put the negroes upon an equal 
footing with the whites in our colonies, and has 
opened to them privileges, none of which, of 
course, they possessed as slaves, it is fitting that 
we should, upon such an anniversary as this, 
stop for a moment to consider what their be- 
haviour has been under the great change. No- 
thing can be more satisfactory than all the ac- 
counts of the conduct of the slaves in their eman- 
cipated condition. Before the passing of the Act 
it was very seriously apprehended by some per- 
sons that upon the Ist of August 1838 there 
would be an outbreak amongst those who had 
been set free from the oppression under which 
they had suffered; and that their sudden libera- 
tion would lead to acts inconsistent with the 
public peace. Never were apprehensions more 
completely falsified by the results. Upon that 
Ist of August, I will venture to say, that 
throughout the West-India colonies, amongst the 
850,000 negroes whom we had liberated, there 
was the most perfect peace, which was only in- 
terrupted, not by riot or debauchery, but by de- 
votion. In acountry where the climate and con- 
stitution provoke the passions, and where the 
fuel of intemperance is scattered with a profuse 
hand, not a single instance was found of riot from 
intoxication in all the Charibbean Sea. On the 
contrary, the churches and chapels were filled 

by successions of congregations, who crowded 
ion throughout the day, in-order to testify their 
fervent gratitude to God for the great boon which 
His providence had bestowed upon them. Men, 
as pious as the nature of man will allow them to 
be, spent that entire day in acts of devotion, and 
not the slightest breach of the peace, or a single 
act of intemperance, occurred from its beginning 
to itsend. Then it was predicted of the eman- 
cipated slaves that they would not work. Expe- 
rience has proved the fallacy of the statement. 
They have shewn that, in a free state, they are 
not at allindisposed tolabour. Give them wages, 
and they will toil like other men. It is true that 
they prefer planting their own yam gardens, if 
they cannot get adequate wages; but when they 
can do so they will work as hired labourers as 
well as any men, not only in the cultivation of 
cotton and indigo, which it was supposed they 
would object to be engaged in, but of sugar as 
well, I have positive proof, from undoubted au- 
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thority, that where they are well treated, and 
have proper remuneration given to them, the 
supply of sugar produced by their labour upon the 
plantations had not diminished since the Act of 
Emancipation. (Cheers.) Lord Sligo, himself a 
lanter, stated some years ago, in the House of 
rds, that when he was Governor of Jamaica 
there was a district in that island where the free 
negroes had produced a greater quantity of su 
than ever they did in their state of Slavery. I do 
not mention that fact as one of average occurrence, 
because that sugar was raised under peculiar cir- 
cumstances; but still the general result of emanci- 
pation has proved that there has been no dimi- 
nution in the growth of sugar, and no want what- 
ever of men to work, at proper wages, in the 
British colonies. This point has lately been 
made a matter of controversy, and an inquiry is 
now going on concerning it, by which I hope the 
truth will be ascertained, and we shall see whether 
the fact which I have stated is the exception, or 
whether it is the rule. I-donot doubt that it will 
turn out to be the rule. Iam told that Barbados 
stands in a different position from that of Jamaica: 
that is another question ; but undoubtedly we have 
the most respectable testimony from the former 
colony to the fact that there there is no want of 
sugar, but that, on the contrary, its produce has 
increased instead of having fallen off. In conse- 
quence of his emancipation, the negro—the 
former slave—now stands in a different position, 
with respect to the community in which he lives, 
from what he did formerly. He has the same in= 
terest as his master, whom it becomes his interest 
to see thrive, for his wages are paid out of the 
profits of the estate. He perceives that it is from 
this source alone that his own remuneration as a 
labourer must be derived, and, consequently, 
that he has a common interest with the owner; 
and that he ought to rejoice, and does rejoice, in 
every thing which tends, reasonably and without 
abuse, to increase the produce of the planter. 
That many owners of estates have suffered, and 
will continue to do so, is undeniable; and more 
especially those whose properties are under mort~ 
gage, and among whom, so fong as their estates 
remain thus encumbered, there must be a con< 
siderable amount of distress. But whilst there 
have been many persons who have suffered in 
consequence of their connection with Slavery, 
there are others who have made self-sacrifices 
through their advocacy of emancipation. When 
I mention the names of such men as Mr. 
Stephen, and what he endured for the mainte- 
nance of his principles, | am reminded of the last 
act of his public life, when, after having for years 
been a steady supporter of the existing Govern- 
ment, and having naturally the prospect of profit- 
ing, as all the supporters of Government do more or 
less by their remaining in Parliament, in the year 
1815 he gave up his place in the House of Com- 
mons, and retired into private life, because he con- 
scientiously differed with his political friends, the 
Government of the day, on a question respecting 
Africa and the slave-trade. Such a self-sacri- 
ficing man is George Thompson—(loud and pro 
longed cheers)—and others, who, in this country 
and in the United States of America, have despised 
the danger which lay before them, and who in 
some cases have subjected themselves to the loss of 
estate, and in all cases have undergone labours 
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as well as losses, which they have counted no- 
thing in comparison with the success of the 
great and good cause to which they were de- 
voted. All honour be to the names of such 
men. I could specify other instances, and, if it 
were not egotistical, and a slight matter, com- 
pared with the sacrifices others have made, I 
might refer to my own case. (Loud cheers.) 
Not that I desire to magnify the labours I have 
undergone*for the last sixty years, which I do 
not at all grudge, and which I only look upon 
with delight and satisfaction, and particularly to 
that last act of having helped to shorten the 
period of apprenticeship by two years, and of 
having laid the axe to the root of Slavery itself in 
1824, in the part which 1 took in the great case 
of the Missionary Smith, when I was not only 
accompanied, but followed, by those whom I had 
the great honour of leading in that struggle; 
such men as Denman, Lushington, Mackintosh, 
Williams, all of whom were led by me, and who dis- 
tinguished themselves signally in that cause, 
and brought far higher ability than mine to the 
work. But as regards myself, I can look back 
to a different kind of sacrifice which I have made, 
and that most cheerfully, namely the loss of an 
estate in the West Indies, which I should not 
have much valued, had I not lost along with it a 
large estate in the North of England, which I 
should very much have prized, both for its 
own sake and on account of the esteem in which 
I held the kind individual, the owner of it, 
who made me his heir in both places, and 
who altered his will to my prejudice, because I 
would not, in 1833, abandon the emancipation. 
(Cheers.) But amongst the losses of friends of 
emancipation, none suffered more than my ex- 
cellent friend Zachary Macaulay, during the 
whole course of his honest and industrious life. 
His publications upon the subject, and his unin- 
terrupted zeal in furthering the cause by every 
effort in his power, were beyond all praise of 
man. The sacrifice which he made of his health 
I really believe shortened his life here below. I 
know not that I ought to detain you much 
longer. Ihave thought it my duty upon such 
an occasion as this to bring these facts connected 
with the history of the event we are met this 
day to celebrate before you, and, whilst we 
rejoice in its recollection, to remind you most 
gratefully of the departed friends and supporters 
of this great cause. Let us only hope that we 
shall live to see, or at least that those who will 
follow us shall live to see, the last remains of 
Slavery itself extirpated, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that the last remnant of the slave-trade 
may be utterly destroyed. In that respect, let 
us remember, that we are entirely in the same 
boat with the West-Indian planter. One of the 
petitions which I had the greatest joy in pre- 
senting to Parliament in 1838, upon the subject 
of the slave-trade, was from the Legislative 
Assembly in Jamaica, praying the Crown to 
have the slave-trade made piracy by law, as it 
was piracy in fact, so that it might soon be 
swept from the face of the earth among all 
nations. One has grown old in these labours, 
but this is an occasion upon which we may say, 
‘¢ F’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 

(Prolonged cheering.) It is ditlicult to avoid 
the old feeling, which has not been extinguished, 
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but only relaxed of late years, solely because the 
occasion has ceased to require the same exertions. 
(The noble and learned lord resumed his seat 
amidst enthusiastic and long-continued cheering.) 


His Excellency Francis Hincxs, Esq., 
Governor of the Windward Islands, who was re- 
ceived with cheers, spoke as follows: My Lord, 
Ladies, and Gentlemen— Before submitting for 
the consideration of this meeting the testimony 
which I can conscientiously bear in favour of the 
success of the great measure by which 800,000 of 
our brethren of the African race were emanci- 
pated from Slavery, I must ask your indulgence 
while I make a few remarks of a personal cha- 
racter, which will not be altogether irrelevant to 
the subject. Judging from past experience, I 
think it not improbable that some persons may 
be inclined to cavil at my taking a part in this 
meeting. When, some eighteen months ago, L 
addressed a letter to Mr. Charles Tappan, of 
Boston, giving him my opinion as to the results 
of emancipation in the British West Indies, I 
was blamed by some—I hope not by many—for 
omitting to guard against the publication of my 
views on the subject. I felt, however, then, as L 
do now, that however objectionable it would be 
for me to take any part in controversies between 
the Anti-Slavery Society and the West-Indian 
proprietors on the points at issue between them, 
the question of Slavery could not be looked upon, 
either in England or in the British West Indies, 
as a party question. When Mr. Tappan visited 
Barbados, to collect information regarding its 
condition and progress, and asked my opinions 
on the subject, I gave them freely. When he 
told me that my testimony would be of service to 
the cause in the United States, and begged of me 
to communicate to him in writing what I had 
stated verbally, I did not hesitate to do so; andI 
am here to-day because I have been told, both by 
Englishmen and Americans, that I may do some 
good to the cause by publicly expressing those 
opinions which I have freely stated in private. 
My valued friend, Mr. Charles Sumner, the dis~ 
tinguished Senator for Massachusetts, has more 
than once within the last few weeks impressed on 
me that the opponents of Slavery in the United 
States look to us to aid them by disproving the 
allegations constantly made, that emancipation 
has been a failure. (Hear, hear.) It must not 
be supposed that I anticipate that any offence 
will be taken by the West-Indian proprietors at 
my taking a part in this celebration. They may 
not, as a body, concur in all my opinions, but it 
is only doing them justice to affirm that they 
are warm supporters of the abolition of Slavery. 
I should, indeed, have hesitated to accept your in- 
vitation, had I believed that so influential a body 
would have been displeased at my doing so. For my 
own part, I must state distinctly that Iam most 
anxious for the success of the West-Indian pro- 
prietors, believing that by their success the best in- 
terests of the labouring, as well as all other classes 
in those colonies will be promoted, and the aboli- 
tion of Slavery in other countries secured. I ad- 
vocate views which I believe to be consistent with 
the interests of the proprietors—indeed my ob- 
ject is the same as their’s, as I am most anxious 
to recover, if possible, the Creole labour, which, 
by an unwise policy, has been diverted from 
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sugar cultivation ; or, if that be now impcssible, 
to prevent the further withdrawal of that labour, 
which will most assuredly take place, if the er- 
roneous policy of the last twenty-five years be 
continued. Further, I advocate measures that I 
can declare conscientiously I would myself adopt 
if I were a West-Indian proprieter. Before I 
enter on the subject, I must advert to attempts 
which have been made to damage the value of my 
testimony, by representing that I am Governor of 
Barbados, a colony which is in exceptional cir- 
cumstances owing to the abundance of labour; 
and that I have not that experience of other 
colonies which would enable me to form a correct 
opinion. I wish it to be understood that I have 
formed my opinions after full inquiry into the cis- 
cumstances, not only of every British colony, re- 
garding which I could obtain information, but also 
of those foreign countries from which tropical pro- 
ducts are obtained, and especially Cuba and 
Louisiana. If, therefore, my opinions are erro- 
neous, I can claim no excuse on the score of ig- 
norance. With these preliminary remarks, I 
shall proceed to consider the results of emancipa- 
tion. I shall dwell very briefly on the moral 
condition of the emancipated class. I am not 
aware that much difference of opinion exists on 
that subject. It has been said, perhaps truly, 
that in some parts of British Guiana, where the 
people have settled in remote localities, they have 
retrograded, but such cases are exceptional. 
Many, doubtless, have expected too much, and 
have not made allowance for the moral condition 
of a slave population. In an excellent letter on 
this subject, addressed to Mr. Tappan by the 
Bishop of Barbados, his Lordship observes: ‘¢ It 
is a common mistake, I think, in revolutions of 
this kind, to look for speedier results of a bene- 
ficial character than the nature of things admits. 
External changes inaugurate a new state of 
things: they do not at once accomplish it: the 
seed is sown, but the harvest is not yet. In re- 
gard to Slavery in particular, I need not say that 
its sequels are not to be got rid of in‘or two 
or even three generations, and as yet we are only 
in the first.” (Hear, hear.) His lordship takes 
a most favourable view in the sequel of his letter 
of the progress made in Barbados, and this is 
confirmed by the reports in the Blue Books, and 
by the testimony of the clergy of the Established 
Church, as well as the various Missionaries of 
the Wesleyans, United Brethren, Baptists, and 
Independents. I willsimply state one or two in- 
teresting facts which have lately come under my 
own observation. I have had occasion to declare 
frequently, that I know no country in which the 
labouring classes have done so much for educa- 
tion as they have done in Barbados. In Boston, 
Massachusetts, where education is more generally 
diffused than it is elsewhere, the educational 
funds are obtained by a tax upon property, as 
they are to a great extent everywhere in the 
United States and in Canada. I will read from 
a letter addressed to me a week before my de- 
parture from Barbados, by the Rev. Mr. Bleby, 
a Wesleyan Missionary, who I have no doubt is 
known to many friends present, how such funds 
are obtainedin Barbados ‘* The entire cost,” 
says Mr. Bleby, ‘of the five new school-houses 
completed, or in progress, will be about 980/., and 
will be realized thus :—Raised among the people 
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5951., twoethirds being already in hand; proceeds 
of subscription list 1202.; proceeds of lectures in 
the United States and Canada 212/.; expected 
grants for fittings from the Education Committee 
507.” Again: ** The annual expenditure for the 
five schools under my charge, which had 710 
pupils, was 434l. 8s. 7d., of which the parents 
paid in fees 1837. 9s. 7d.; the Education Com- 
mittee for salaries 1677. 10s. lld.; grant for 
school supplies 102.; British and Foreign School 
Society 107.; Wesleyan Missionary Society 501.” 
Mr. Bleby adds, that ‘the new place of worship 
at Beulah, and the renovated one at Ebenezer, 
will be completed this year, at a cost of about 
11002., the greater part of which will be contri- 
buted in various ways by the people.” I have 
likewise to mention an interesting occurrence 
which recently took place in Barbados. The 
English proprietors granted a sum of money to be 
distributed in good-conduct prizes. These were 
opened to public competition among the labourers 
of the island, and candidates were Tequired to 
produce certificates setting forth the following 
particulars; 1. Duration and regularity of ser- 
vice on the same property or in the same employ ; 
2. Tidy house, and well cultivated land; 3. Re- 
gular attendance at public worship; 4. Regular 
attendance of children at school; 5. Regular at- 
tendance of children at labour; 6. Good moral 
character; 7. Not ae the magistrate’s 
office. For these certificates containing the evi- 
dence of good conduct, one hundred marks in the 
aggregate were to be given, which were distri- 
buted by the Committee according to the import- 
ance of each. I had the pleasure of distributing 
the prizes, and the four successful candidates had 
each upwards of ninety marks; and I may ob- 
serve, that the failure to obtain full marks arose 
from having no children at ages suitable for send- 
ing to school or labour, so that they could not 
get the marks assigned to those certificates. 
(Cheers.) In two instances the labourers had 
been upwards of ten years in the same employ- 
ment without having been absent a single day, 
except from sickness or by permission. And I 
may add that several of the unsuccessful candi- 
dates lost marks owing to their regularity of their 
certificates, for instance, by getting their em- 
ployers to certify to their attendance at public 
worship, the certificates for which were required 
to have the signatures of their ministers. So 
strong were these cases, that I was induced to 
give several extra prizes, I am awarethat many, 
and probably all who listen to me, would rest 
their case here, and would say “* With such re< 
sults, of what is there to complain?” I shall 
quote an extract from the despatch of an eminent 
statesman, Lord John Russell, written in 1840, 
which places the result of emancipation, as re- 
a those of the African race, ina true light. 

is lordship writes thus—‘ Carrying into effect 
the religious and benevolent views of the nation 
at large, it was their object to convert slaves into 
freemen, to rescue their brethren of Africa from 
the lash of compulsory toil, and establish them 
as Christian men on the soil where they had been 
transported as chattels or beasts of burthen On 
this, the principal question of all, there is, I am 
happy to say, no room for doubt, None of the 
most inveterate opponents of our recent measures 
of emancipation, allege that the negroes have 
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turned robbers or plunderers, or bloodthirsty in- 
surgents. What appears from their statement 
is, that they have become shopkeepers, and petty 
traders, and hucksters, and small freeholders, — 
a blessed change which Providence has enabled 
us to accomplish.” (Loud applause.) I am un- 
willing, however, for the sake of the millions still 
in slavery, to rest our case solely on the improve- 
ment in the Creoles of the African race. hat- 
ever success may have attended our measures, if 
the result be the withdrawal of Creole labour 
from the production of the tropical staples, sugar 
and cotton, we cannot hope that the slave-owners 
in other countries will emancipate their slaves. 
Even in our own country many warm friends of 
the abolition cause are startled at the results of 
emancipation in the West Indies, and scarcely 
know what would be the consequences to the 
world if the supply of cotton were to be stopped by 
the emancipation of the millions of slaves em- 

loyed in the cultivation of that and other pro- 
jams in the United States. There is no way by 
which the cause of abolition could be somuchserved 
as by exhibiting a large increase in the exports of 
Jamaica over the greatest exports in the time of 
Slavery, and produced at a cheaper rate by free 
Creole labourers. In the course of the contro- 
versy which took place, after the delivery of Mr. 
Chamerovzow’s lecture last year, Mr. Cave, 
Chairman of the West-India Committee, stated, 
in a letter to the Times :—‘* Hence, notwith- 
standing the Anti-Slavery Society's song of 
triumph, the sorry figure England makes in 
the eyes of slave-owning nations, and hence 
the material condition of the West Indies is 
the test of the success or failure of emancipa- 
tion.” In referring to Mr. Cave, I may observe 
that he is a gentleman for whom I entertain the 
highest respect, and whose opinions I would not 
cite here with a view to controvert them. On 
the contrary, I admit freely that the exports of 
sugar have materially fallen off, owing to the with- 
drawal of Creole labour from cane cultivation, 
and that, with the exception of Barbados, and 
perhaps one or two other colonies, the increased 
exports are to be attributed to imported labour. 
There is no use in disguising such facts, nor in 
concealing from ourselves their importance, not 
only with reference to the interests of all classes 
in our own colonies, and to none more than the 
labouring classes, but also with reference to their 
effect on the great cause of abolition. This very 
day I received a letter from a most enlightened 
West-Indian proprietor, from which I shall read 
an extract or two: “ The result of want of suc- 
cess has riveted the chains on Spanish and Ameri- 
can slaves.” . . . ‘* Make that success large 
and palpable, and the chains drop from the negro 
at once. Shew the American slaveholder all the 
West-Indian colonies in the condition of Bar- 
bados, and he can hardly fail of being converted 
toemancipation.” This, in my opinion, is just 
the work that we have got to perform, and which 
we have neglected for the last twenty-five years. 
We have proclaimed to the world that slave- 
labour was cheaper than free, and that the 
‘Creole African was naturally indolent, and 
would only cultivate the tropical products under 
compulsion. Our philanthropists, without deny- 
ing these assertions, have contented themselves 
with arguing on the abstract principle of right, 
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and have refused almost indignantly to discuss 
the point, whether the cultivation of cotton and 
sugar was to be maintained, (Hear, hear.) In 
my letter to Mr. Tappan I endeavoured to con- 
vince him that hia iehone was cheaper than that 
of slaves; and that the African Creole is not 
naturally indolent. Let me deal at once with this 
popular delusion, for that it is a delusion I have 
no doubt whatever. In support of my own 
opinion, I will give you the testimony of two dis- 
interested witnesses, and I will observe further, 
that it is in accordance with all that I have 
heard from the clergymen of the various Protes- 
tant churches, as well as from those of the Church 
of Rome. It is likewise in accordance with the 
opinions expressed by the stipendiary magistrates 
agg as I have found them in the Blue 
oks. My first quotation, shall be from a letter 
addressed to myself by a Barbados proprietor, 
who stands high in the estimation of all who have 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. The second is 
from Dr. Davy’s work on the West Indies. 
‘“* There never was a greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that the negro will not work for hire. 
(Hear, hear.) No man is more sensitive to that 
stimulus, or works more readily, more cheer- 
fully, or more effectually for the hope of reward ; 
but, likeevery other man, he toils for his daily 
bread, not from choice, but necessity. Take away 
that, and he passes immediately out of the cate- 
gory of the labouring class. It is perfectly asto- 
nishing to know how much a negro can do when 
he is under the influence of a wholesome stimulus, 
and how little he will do when that is removed.” 
(Cheers.) In addition to these opinions, I shall refer 
to the case of Trinidad, one of the colonies in which 
a want of labour has been much complained of. It 
has beenstated repeatedlythat there has been a great 
abandonment of the estates by the Creole labourers, 
and that they are indolent and unwilling to work. 
A fairer case cannot, I think, be cited. It is a 
colony where immigration has been most exten- 
sively carried on. Now it has been affirmed, 
that at the period of emancipation there were 
upwards of 11,000 predial labourers, and that 
only 3000 or 4000 have remained on the estates. 
I have examined the Blue Books, and I find that 
in these 11,000 were included all the families of 
the slaves, except children under six years of age, 
and if allowance be made for those who have gone 
to other employments, for those who have raised 
themselves by their own industry to the position 
of freeholders, cultivating land of their own, and 
for women who have withdrawn from labour, I 
maintain that there is at the present time a fair 
proportion of Creole labourers at work. I am 
about to refer to letters which have been recently 
published by a special correspondent of the New- 
York Times, with whom I am personally ac- 
uainted, who is a Canadian by birth, who avows 
that his sympathies are with the planters, and 
who is strongly in favour of immigration. His 
testimony is at all events impartial, and he 
states his authority to be a ne report of 
the immigration agent of Trinidad. I may add 
that his statement is confirmed by a report in my 
own possession from the same officer. The 
Trinidad Creoles working on the sugar estates 
are given as 3832, and the African Creoles from 
other islands as 4041, to which are added the 
estimated number on the Cacao estates, making 
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5000 ofeach. It is of course with the first class 
that I have to deal. It appears, then, that out 
of a labouring population of about 11,000, in- 
cluding all women and children over six years of 
age, to which there would have been a natural 
increase in twenty years, 5000 are still working 
on the estates. I find, that excluding the towns 
and the houses on the estates, there are in the 
rural districts of Trinidad upwards of 5000 houses 
of proprietors, the whole rural — being 
about 50,000. It may be said, however, that 
these labourers do not work more than a day or 
two in the week. On the authority of the same 
return it is stated that the average monthly 
earnings of the coolies are 5.35 dollars, the 
Trinidad Creoles 5.91 dollars ; of the other island 
Creoles 6.27 dollars, of the Africans 5.36 doliars, 
of the Chinese 4.27 dollars. Again, the coolies 
worked 194 days, the Trinidad Creoles 164, the 
island Creoles 174, the Africans 17, and the 
Chinese 17. Thus the difference between the in- 
dentured and the unindentured or wholly free 
labourer was three days in the month, while the 
latter earned more than the former. I may 
observe that the labourers are paid by tasks and 
not by the day, and that the Creoles must have 
performed more tasks, or probably better paid 
tasks, on the average in the month than the 
coolies. (Applause.) I may further remark, that 
of all the classes mentioned, the Trinidad 
Creole is most likely to have occupation of his 
own to employ his spare time. Many of the island 
Creoles are strangers, who come, as the Irish 
used to come to England for the harvest, from 
Grenada and other neighbouring islands, to work 
during crop-time—a remarkable fact, considering 
that Grenada is importing labour from India. 
There is another remark I may offer, as it bears 
on the question of continuous labour. It is not 
estimated that in Barbados the labourer works, 
on an average, much, if at all, over 200 days in 
the year. have consulted many planters, and 
220 days was the highest average given to me, 
while some consider 200 or 210 days a fairer one ; 
and I incline myself, from all my inquiries, to 
think 200 the outside. It is to be observed, that 
in nearly all the colonies the Creole labourer has 
a certain quantity of land, not sufficient to em- 
ploy his time fully, but which enables him to 
occupy his leisure profitably. It will be found 
that the Creole labourers in Trinidad give nearly 
if not quite as much labour in the month as those 
in Barbados. I shall test the industry of the 
Trinidad Creoles in another way. The popula- 
tion may be estimated at 75,000, of which about 
25,000 reside in the towns of Port-of-Spain and 
San Fernando, leaving 50,000 as the rural 
population of all classes. I cannot suppose that 
the adult rural population of all classes exceeds 
the one half, or 25,000; and I am borne out by 
statistics in giving the labouring population at 
20,000: indeed, 1 would be safe in estimating it 
as nearer to 21,000, which is an immense pro- 
portion of labourers. I have a return before me 
from the immigration agent, giving the labourers 
in March 1858, on 140 sugar estates, at 16,902, 
and he states that the jobbers may safely be 
estimated at 1700, which would make 18,602; 
and the remaining sugar estates, and all the 
cacao estates, can hardly be estimated at less than 
2400. I think I have proved satisfactorily, that 
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in Trinidad a fair proportion of the population is 
labouring on the estates ; indeed, the exports of 
Trinidad, which have increased of late years 
nearly if not quite by 20,000,000 pounds of sugar, 
afford conclusive evidence in suppart cf this 
position. I admit that the increase has been 
owing to the labour of the immigrants, but if the 
Creoles had abandoned labour, the exports would 
have been stationary. I trust that I have said 
sufficient on this point to satisfy every unpre- 
judiced person that the Creole labourers are not 
naturally indolent. (Cheers) I willingly admit, 
at the same time, that there has been a con- 
siderable withdrawal of their labour from sugar 
cultivation, in some of the colonies, and especially 
in Jamaica, owing to a variety of causes. Among 
those causes I am inclined to think, that, next to 
the tenure of land, the insolvency of the proprie- 
tors has been the chief. I have never been able 
to trace an instance in which an estate has gone 
out of cultivation owing to want of labour. I 
have heard of many cases in which estates have 
been aband:ned from want of capital, and of 
some in which the labourers have been dismissed 
with wages several months in arrear. I admit 
that I have heard of the abandonment of estates, 
both in Guiana and Jamaica, from want of 
labour, but I have not been furnished with such 
particulars as to enable me to satisfy my own 
mind on the subject. Even, however, admitting 
that such instances have occurred, they would 
not surprise me. The only wonder is, that, with 
such a land tenure as that which exists in the 
West Indies, a single labourer remains on the 
sugar estates. I shall give a description of that 
tenure from the letter of Mr. Prescod, member 
for the city of Bridgetown, and addressed to Mr. 
Tappan, and then cite other testimony that 
may, perhaps, be considered by some more un- 
biassed. Mr. Prescod says: ** The labourer 
holds his cottage and allotment, and cultivates 
the latter on a monthly tenure, his growing crop 
to be appraised and paid for (commonly, in prac- 
tice, below its value), if the notice to quit 
comes from the landlord employer, but is for- 
feited altogether when the notice is his own. 
There can be, generally speaking, no confidence, 
no affection, no feeling of interest on the part 
of the labourer for the interests of his employer 
under the working of such a system; and, what 
is of far greater consequence, no permanent 
settling down of our peasantry to improve 
morally and socially.” Again, Dr. Davy says : 
** So long as the labourers hold their cottages as 
tenants at will, liable to be expelled at a day’s 
notice—so long as the planters are insecure of 
their labour from day to day—so long as land 
is apportioned to the labourer in lieu, in part 
or altogether, of money wages, neither the 
planter nor labourer is likely to be contented, 
nor fair and honest labour attainable.” (Hear, 
hear.) The correspondent of the New-York 
Times, already quoted, thus refers to the tenure : 
** But their measures (the planters’) were 
futile. Their policy, as I attempted to shew in 
a former letter from Barbados, was suicidal, 
Instead of endeavouring to promote a good 
understanding between themselves and their 
labourers, the planters adopted, and still retain 
in Trinidad, the odious system of tenancy at 
will. The labourer who lives on an estate is 
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compelled to work for that estate and no other, 
on peril of ejection, with consequent loss of the 
crop which he has raised on his Jittle allotment. 
He is still in a position of virtual slavery, and 
it is a matter which can excite no surprise, that, 
after emancipation, those who had means to 
purchase parcels of ground should prefer to 
leave the estates, and either cultivate for them- 
selves or be free to give their labour to whom 
they pleased, upon their own terms, and in a 
way which would secure for themselves and their 
families a greater independence. (Hear, hear.) 
In one of the articles controverting my views as 
to the effect of the tenure of land on the labour 
question, it was said: ‘I would just ask what 
Lord Brougham, or any other large landed pro- 
prietor in England would say if he were told 
that he ought to grant his labourers leases of their 
holdings for five years. Why, it would in every 
way create such an imperium in imperio on every 
estate, that it could not rg go on either in 
England or in the West-India Islands.” There 
is an obvious answer to this. If England con- 
tained, in addition to its present territory, five 
or ten times the quantity of unoccupied fertile 
land, the present tenancy system could no more 
be maintained here than in America. The poor 
Irishman who goes to Canada will not remain a 
labourer. He obtains land almost immediately, 
and becomes a proprietor; and where land is 
cheap and abundant the West-Indian tenure 
cannot be maintained. Its obvious tendency is 
to drive the labourers from sugar cultivation to 
remote places where they can get land of their 
own. Itis true that high rents are charged in 
Barbados, while, as a general rule, the allotments 
are given gratuitously in the other colonies. 
This, however far from being a mitigation, is an 
aggravation of the evil. The mixing up of the 
questions of rent and labour contrary to the ad- 
vice of successive Secretaries of State, and of 
every enlightened inquirer, has produced the 
worst results. I can, however, better illustrate 
my views on this subject by stating what I would 
do myself if I were the proprietor of a sugar 
estate, than in any other way. I would devote 
one-fourth or one-third, or even a larger propor- 
tion if necessary, of the cane land on the estate 
to the labourers. I would give them a good 
tenure, for instance, leases renewable for ever, 
with a right to buy at such number of years’ 
purchase as might be agreed upon. I would 
make it the interest of the labourers to buy or 
occupy land near my cane lands, instead of at 
a distance; and I would trust to the admitted 
sagacity of the Creole to cultivate that product 
which would pay him best. I would have a 
labour market at my door, and I would have the 
spare time of my labourers employed in growing 
a product which must come for manufacture to 
my works. Even if the result should be that all 
my land was rented or sold at remunerative 
prices, I would have ample profit by my manu- 
factory. Such, however, in my opinion, would 
not be the result. The large proprietor would 
still be the principal cultivator of the land, and 
the small one would combine, as he does in Bar- 
bados, labour on the estates with labour on his 
own land in growing the cane. (Hear, hear.) 
In Barbados alone, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, the labourers on the estates cultivate the 
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sugar cane, and this is one of the reasons why 
the Barbados labourers cannot be attracted else- 
where. In Barbados the labourer is dependent 
on the proprietor for the manufacture of his 
little crop of canes, while the proprietor is depen- 
dent on him for labour when it is required. This 
mutual dependence has had the best results. In 
no other colony does it exist to any extent, if at 
all. It is admitted that the most profitable em- 
ployment of labour in the tropics is the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar cane, and yet labour does not 
seek the most profitable employment. The ob- 
vious reason is, that the proprietors have, by 
maintaining a vicious tenure, or perhaps I should 
rather say one wholly unsuited to countries where 
land is abundant and cheap, driven the Jabourers 
to places where they cannot employ themselves 
at cane cultivation, owing to the want of means 
for manufacturing their crops. We have thus 
the strange anomaly presented to us of labourers 
in Jamaica, at a distance from sugar estates, 
complaining of want of employment, while in 
other parts of the same island the employers are 
crying out for want of labour. I know that 
many will affirm that I am too sanguine—that my 
views are visionary—that even a liberal tenure 
would not induce the Creoles to be labourers. 
But I have found those views concurred in by too 
many who have had opportunities of judging of 
the character of the Creoles to be induced to 
change them, and especially without a fair trial. 
At all events, it is by the means suggested, and 
by those alone, that sugar cultivation can be 
carried on by the Creoles. I have little hope that 
any West-Indian proprietor will give a fair trial 
to the proposed system. It is, however, worthy 
of the attention of those friends of abolition who 
have faith in the African race. I am convinced, 
that until we prove to the world that emancipa- 
tion will not necessarily lead to the abandonment 
of “— and cotton cultivation by free-labour, all 
our efforts to induce slave proprietors to emanci= 
pate will be vain. But if we could prove this we 
should only have to prove further, that slave- 
labour is much dearer than free. I need not 
occupy much of your time with the discussion of 
this point. I have been assured by planters in 
Louisiana that slave-labour is very expensive. In 
Cuba it is at present enormously high. (Hear, 
hear.) I have gone most carefully into cal- 
culations on this subject, and have no doubt in 
my own mind as to the immense difference in 
cost. (Cheers.) Mr. Olmsted, a late American 
writer, with much practical experience, has 
demonstrated that slave-labour is much high 

than the free-labour of the northern States of 
the Union, which is probably the highest free 
agricultural labour in the world. Much has 
been said of the prosperity of Barbados being 
owing to the abundance of labour. My own 
opinion is, that in none of the colonies has labour 
been so economized as in Barbados. I have a 
variety of statistics on the subject obtained in 
Louisiana and Cuba, and in the British colonies, 
but I consider the important point sufficiently 
established that free-labour is much cheaper than 
slave, and that in the sugar-producing slave 
countries Louisiana maintains its ground, owing 
first to protection in the home market, but 
secondly, and chiefly, to the great economy of 
labour in cultivation, combined with skill in the 
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manufacture, while Cuba obtains immense re- 
turns from the land, much greater than any of the 
British colonies, except Mauritius, which is said 
to give an average of nearly 5000 Ibs. per acre, 
and sometimes as high as 8000 Ibs. The Barba- 
dos average for a term of years has not, I should 
think, exceeded 2500 lbs. per acre reaped, and as 
the greater portion of the cane land only gives a 
crop every second year, the average of the 55,000 
acres supposed to be in cane cultivation would 
be much less. (Hear, hear.) In discussing this 
question, the productiveness of the land has been 
too much overlooked. It is, consequently, most 
difficult to obtain information as to the extent 
of land from which a given quantity of sugar has 
been obtained. The writers who have furnished 
statistics of the cost of producing sugar in Cuba 
have invariably omitted to state the number of 
acres reaped, without which information it is 
most difficult to institute a fair comparison be- 
tween the actual cost of labour in different coun- 
tries. I have, in my letter to Mr. Tappan, 
stated the cost of can. 2, og Barbados, 
and although my figures have criticised, I 
am prepared to defend them in all essential 
points. But it is not essential to the validity of 
my argument, whether the value of an estate in 
Barbados, producing 200 hhds. of sugar, is 
30,0002. or 20,000/., or whether the cost of labour 
is one cent the 100 lbs., or one cent and a half. 
I willingly submit both my figures and my views 
to the test of any criticism to which those who 
differ from me may choose to subject them. I 
have given you the result of an honest and im- 
snntiel innsley into the causes of the withdrawal 
of Crevle labour from cane cultivation, and I have 
little doubt that you will agree with me that we 
have no cause to have even the shadow of a 
doubt’as to the entiresuccess of the great measures 
of emancipation. (Cheers.) I have much pleasure 
in moving the resolution which has been en- 
trusted to me. That resolution is as follows: 
‘That on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
abolition of Slavery in the British Colonies, this 
meeting joyfully records its satisfaction in the 
retrospect of that great act of national justice 
and sound policy, and emphatically affirms that 
the emancipated population of those colonies have 
triumphantly vindicated their right to freedom, 
and the justice of the Act of Emancipation, by the 
signal progress they have since made, morally, 
sliteusiy, and politically : and this meeting is 
of opinion that the great event now commemo- 
rated, and its results, should animate the hopes 
and encourage the efforts of the friends of free- 
dom throughout the world, who are invited to 
mingle their congratulations with ours, that 
from the list of human inconsistencies and crimes 
has been obliterated for ever that of British 
Colonial Slavery.” (Loud Applause.) 


Mr. GrorcEe THompson, who on rising was re- 
ceived with loud and protracted applause, said— 
My Lord, it would be a work of supererogation to 
add any thing by way of argument to the luminous 
speech just delivered by His Excellency the Gover- 
nor of Barbados. I regard the position taken on 
the labour question as impregnable ; but if it were 
not so, I would venture to say we are met to-day, 
not so much to celebrate the triumph of a prin- 
ciple of political economy, applicable to the ques- 
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tion of labour, as to congratulate each other, the 
negro, our Queen, our country, and mankind, 
upon the triumph of the principle of justice, in 
the extirpation of one of the most atrocious sys- 
tems ever imposed by man upon his fellow. 
(Cheers.) What was the moving principle in 
those days, when the strength of public feeling 
swept away the impediments which had previously 
resisted the cause of abolition? Was it simply a 
consideration of the material prosperity of the 
colonies? No: the people were not so much 
bent upon giving free-labour to the planter, as 
upon giving freedom itself to the slave. (Cheers.) 
The sympathies of the friends of the slave were 
not bounded by the circumference of a sugar 
hogshead ; nevertheless, they had confidence in 
the soundness of the principles of Adam Smith, 
and a host of others, and still more in the 
pr'nciples of human nature, which are as appli- 
cable to sugar-growing as to any other descrip- 
tion of labour ; and these have demonstrated that 
kind treatment and equitable remuneration are 
better inducements to labour than Slavery and 
the lash. (Cheers.) We wish the West Indians 
well; but were our argument to break down, and 
the facts to be against us—were the plantations 
to go to decay—were the negro to relinquish the 
hoe, and never again consent to wield it—if pro~ 
prietors, attorneys, and agents were compelled to 
seek elsewhere more profitable occupation—even 
then the principle for which we have contended 
would stand unshaken—that man has, and can 
acquire, no right of property in the person of his 
fellow-man; that Slavery is not an evil to be 
mitigated, but a crime to be abolished; and that 
the right of a man to his freedom depends, not on 
his willingness to perform a certain kind of labour 
for a particular class of men, but upon his divine 
birthright to personal liberty. (Cheers.) Iam 
anxious that, on this occasion, we should carry 
our thoughts back to the time, when was mani- 
fested the germ or first principles of those mighty 
movements, the first of which issued in the ex- 
tinction of the accursed system called the African 
slave-trade, and the second in that glorious 
event which we this day commemorate. [I think 
it well that other nations should learn the origin 
and understand the philosophy of the anti-slavery 
cause in this country, and that those amongst us 
who have only seen the triumphs of that cause, 
should know something of its history, and should 
be told that, seventy-four years ago, the thought 
of delivering Africa from the spoiler of her chil- 
dren dwelt in the heart of one man; a thought 
which | capnot but believe was inspired by hea- 
ven, sO pregnant was it with momentous conse- 
quences to millions of the human race. Myste- 
rious, indeed, are the ways of Providence! In 
the year 17~5, a humane man—the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge—announced 
a prize for the best Latin essay on the question, 
‘* Ts it right to make slaves of others against their 
will?” A young man, then a student in one of 
the colleges, entered into the competition. He con- 
strued the words of the thesis into a reference to 
the African slave-trade, and resolved to prepare 
his essay meemgges 4 8 He was wholly ignorant 
on the subject, and had but a few weeks for the 
accomplishment of his task. He gained access to 
the manuscripts of a deceased slave-trader, and 
held conversations with some officers who had 
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been in the West Indies. By accident he saw an 
advertisement of Anthony Benezet’s ‘‘ Historical 
Account of Guinea,” and hastened to London to 
buy it. The contents were all he wanted, and he 
sat down to his work. That work he had entered 
upon as a contest for academical distinction, but 
he soon found it changed into a painful investi- 
gation into the character and details of an in- 
human system, the curse of the world, and the 
scandal of his country. (Hear.) As he pro- 
ceeded, his imagination was filled with horror, and 
his heart melted with pity; sleep fled from his 
eyes and tranquillity from his soul. He finished 
his essay, he read it in the Senate, he received 
the prize, and, with his manuscript in his pocket, 
he started for London. Let his own pen de- 
scribe what took place on the way: ‘I became 
at times seriously affected while upon the road. 
I stopped my horse occasionally and dismounted 
and walked. I frequently tried to persuade my- 
self in these intervals that the contents of my 
essay could not be true. ‘The more, however, I 
reflected upon them, or rather upon the autho- 
rities on which they were founded, the more I gave 
them credit. Coming in sight of Wade’s Mill in 
Hertfordshire, I sat down disconsolate on the 
turf by the roadside, and held my horse. Here a 
thought came into my mind, (oh, what a thought 
was that in its influence and its consequences), 
that if the contents of the essay were true it was 
time some person should see these calamities to 
their end. Agitated in this manner, I reached 
home.” The man into whose mind that thought 
came was Thomas Clarkson.—(Cheers.) 
“ He was the foremost minister of grace, 

The new Las Casas of a ruined‘race ; 

With angel might he braved the powers of hell, 

And fought, like Michael, till the dragon fell.” 
(Loud applause.) 

There have been men connected with the 
cause which brings us here to-day, who have 
exhibited powers more brilliant than those of 
Mr. Clarkson, who was not distinguished as an 
orator, and never aspired to be a statesman ; but 
for simplicity of character, for purity of motive, 
for disinterested benevolence, for earnestness of 
purpose, and religious devotion to the work he 
undertook, he has had no superior. Well, God 
sent him help. He found it first amongst those 
who are most truly called ‘* The Society of 
Friends.” (Cheers.) A Dillwyn and a Phillips 
became his coadjutors, and in George-yard, 
Lombard-street, they together concerted the 
publication of the essay which the Cambridge 
student had now translated. In time, a Parlia- 
mentary Committee was obtained, and it was the 
evidence collected by Mr. Clarkson, and laid 
before that Committee, which arrested the atten- 
tion of Mr. Wilberforce, and secured to the cause 
the services of that illustrious orator and philan- 
thropist. ‘‘ His eloquence (I quote the words of 
the noble and learned Lord in the chair) was of 
the highest order. It was persuasive and pathe- 
tic in an eminent degree ; but it was occasionally 
bold and impassioned, animated by the inspira- 
tion which deep feeling alone can breathe into 
spoken thought, chastened by a pure taste, 
varied by extensive information, enriched by 
classical allusion, sometimes elevated by the more 
sublime topics of holy writ—the thoughts 
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Mr. Wilberforce was not without co-workers 
in the two Houses of Parliament. Amongst 
them were many illustrious names — Viscount 
Howick (afterwards Earl Grey), Lord Henry 
Petty (afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne), Lord 
Grenville, Lord Holland, William Pitt, and 
Edmund Burke. Through several successive 
years, Mr. Wilberforce brought the subject before 
Parliament, but could not succeed in carrying a 
Bill for the abolition till 1804. The measure, 
however, was rejected in the Lords, and the fol- 
lowing year the Commons threw out the Bill. 
The cause triumphed during the short adminis- 
tration of Mr. Fox, and the Whigs had the 
honour of abolishing the detestable system. 
(Cheers.) Thus was matured and brought to 
fruition the wayside thought of Thomas Clark- 
son. (Loud applause.) It is the glory of that 
shortlived Government, which existed less than a 
year, that it was signalized by the most benefi- 
cent act of legislation upon which the world 
down to that time had ever gazed. (Cheers.) It 
was the sanguine hope of those who had laboured 
for the extinction of the slave-trade that the work 
they had accomplished would have tended rapidly 
to the improvement of the condition of the slave, 
and to the abolition, at no very distant day, of 
negro bondage in the West Indies; but in this 
hope they were painfully disappointed, and, after a 
lapse of sixteen years, they had to deplore the 
undiminished prevalence of the very evils which 
it was one great object of their labours to remedy. 
They therefore felt themselves called upon to enter 
upon another warfare, and accordingly formed 
a Society for the gradual abolition of Slavery. 
There was, indeed, an urgent occasion for such a 
movement, for so fearfully were the slave popu- 
lation diminishing in numbers, that there was 
the prospect in some of the colonies of the race 
being swept off, as the Caribs had been before 
them. (Hear, hear.) The new Association had 
for its President a prince of the blood, and 
amongst its Vice-Presidents seven peers of 
Parliament, and ten members of the House of 
Commons, including our noble Chairman and the 
learned judge, Dr. Lushington, the only two 
survivors out of a list of twenty-two. The pro- 
spectus of this new organization was issued in 
March 1823. Exeellent as were the intentions 
and objects of the members of this Society, they 
were thwarted, and their eftorts rendered nuga- 
tory, by the opposition of the planters and 
colonial authorities, aided by the wealth and 
political influence of the West-India body in this 
country. Shortly after the inauguration of this 
movement, occurred the case of the Missionary 
Smith. ‘Ihis event, in the judgment of our 
noble Chairman, did more to advance the cause 
of negro emancipation than any previous ex- 
posure of the enormities of the system. The 
debate on that subject in the House of Commons 
is one of the most remarkable on record, and the 
speeches of our Chairman, on bringing forward 
his motion, and in reply, were amongst the 
greatest ever delivered in the British Senate: for 
forensic skill, for impassioned eloquence, and for 
oratorical splendour, they are unsurpassed. 
(Loud cheers.) ‘* The effect of that discussion,” 
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‘The minds of men were turned to the real state of 
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negro bondage ; the abuses and oppressions com- 
mitted in the colonies were fully examined ; ‘ the 
Missionary Smith’s case’ became a watchword 
and a rallying cry with all the friends of religious 
liberty, as well as the enemies of West-Indian 
Slavery. The votes of those who had sided with 
the Government in resisting the Resolutions 
were carefully recorded, for the purpose of pre- 
venting them from ever again being returned to 
Parliament. ‘The measures of the abolitionists, 
all over the country, became more bold and 
decided, as their principles commanded a more 
ag and warmer concurrence.” ‘Time would 
ail in an attempt to recount the atrocities perpe- 
trated in the slave colonies, in the interval be- 
tween the discussion of the case of the martyred 
Smith and the middle of July 1830, when Mr. 
Brougham, for the last time in the House of 
Commons, grappled with the monster, and smote 
him a blow which eventually proved mortal. 
(Loud cheers.) A dissolution immediately fol- 
lowed, and his lordship, then Mr. Brougham, 
owing chiefly to the speech with which he had 
concluded his labours in the preceding Parlia- 
ment, was returned with enthusiasm for the 
county of York, as the successor of the venerated 
Wilberforce, whose last speech in the Senate had 
been made during the debate on the Missionary 
case. (Cheers.) The Anti-Slavery Society, 
about this time, took two important steps, the 
one with reference to its principle of action, and 
the other with respect to its mode of operation. It 
ceased to be the advocate of gradual emancipa- 
tion, and adopted the motto of ‘* immediate and 
unconditional”; it also resolved upon the em- 
ployment of an itinerant agency, with a view of 
bringing the facts respecting Slavery before the 
minds of the public, through the medium of 
lectures delivered by gentlemen properly qualified 
to elucidate the subject, and, if necessary, to 
defend their position in debate with the opponents 
of negro freedom. The work of agitation so 
commenced went on simultaneously with the 
agitation of Parliamentary Reform; and when 
the latter question was carried, and a reformed 
Parliament convoked, the abolitionists through - 
out the three kingdoms laboured _ inces- 
santly to promote the return of men to the re- 
formed Parliament who were pledged to the im- 
mediate abolition of Slavery. In this they were 
to a great extent successful. In previous Par- 
liaments there had been as many as seventy men 
pledged to the support of the West-India interest, 
while in the Parliament of 1832 it was a matter 
of lamentation that the number had been reduced 
to ten. (Cheers.) In the mean time the cause 
had been greatly aided by the violence of the 
planters and their agents in the colonies. They 
had carried cruelty and persecution to their utmost 
limits: chapels had been burnt, dwelling-houses 
and schoolrooms destroyed, women flogged for 
attending class or prayer-meetings, and Missio- 
naries maltreated and banished. ‘The religious 
bodies of this country saw clearly that the issue 
had been raised between Christianity itself and 
Slavery—that one or the other must be extirpated ; 
and they were not slow in deciding to join the 
ranks of those who fought under the banner of 
immediate and unconditional abolition. (Cheers.) 
On the 14th May 1833, the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Stanley, now the Earl of Derby, introduced 
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the Government scheme of Emancipation, which 
was contained in a series of resolutions, which he 
invited the House to discuss at the end of a fort- 
night. In one sentence Mr. Stanley described the 
state of feeling in the country at the time on the 
subject of Slavery. He said: ‘* There is no one who 
has not seen that a universal expression of feelin 

pervades the country, and who is not convince 

that there never existed on any occasion, from 
one end to the other of it, a determination more 
absolutely and irresistibly expressed, because it 
is founded upon that deep religious feeling, and 
that solemn conviction of principle, which admits 
of no compromise, and which has pronounced it- 
self in a voice that no minister can resist.” 
(Cheers.) The measure so introduced, after un- 
dergoing various modifications, went through the 
two Houses, and received the royal assent on the 
28th of August 1833, to take effect on the Ist of 
August 1834, now twenty-five years ago. 
(Cheers.) It is fitting on this occasiou that we 
should look back upon those twenty-five years, 
to inquire in what way the liberty thus obtained 
was received by the negro population, and to 
what purposes it has been applied. Many of the 
best friends of the negro were not without pain- 
ful apprehensions, that when the intelligence of 
what was intended by the legislature reached the 
colonies, there would be confusion, turbulence, 
and, possibly, riot and violence, arising from the 
excited feelings of those who were about to be 
raised to an equal position in respect of personal 
freedom with their masters. Mr, Buxton shared 
these apprehensions, and, when appealed to by 
the Colonial Secretary to exert his influence over 
the minds of the black population, by sending 
them some message from his place in Parliament, 
he said,—* The right hon. gentleman has done 
me the honour to say that the language I hold 
towards the negroes may have some influence 
upon them. If I thought that were the case—if, 
indeed, the faintest echo of my voice can eyer ° 
reach them—most earnestly, most emphatically 
would I implore them, by every motive of duty, 
gratitude, and self-interest, to do their part to- 
wards the peaceful termination of their bondage. 
I would say to them, The time of your deliverance 
is at hand: let that period be sacred : let it be de- 
filed by no outrage; let it be stained by no blood ; 
let not a hair of the head of a single planter be 
touched. Makeany sacrifice—bear any indignity 
—submit to any privation—rather than raise your 
hand against a white man. Continue to wait and 
to work patiently ; trust implicitly to that great 
nation, and that paternal Government who are 
labouring for your release; preserve peace and 
order to the utmost of your power ; obey thelaws 
both before and at the time of your entire libera- 
tion; and, when that period shall arrive, fulfil 
the expectations of your friends in England, and 
the promises they have made in your name, by 
the most orderly, diligent, and dutiful conduct. 
If you will do this—if you will assist us in the 
anxious task of a peaceful emancipation—if you 
will resist every temptation to impatience, dis- 
turbance, or idleness—if you will realize the pre- 
dictions of your friends, and confute the forebod- 
ings of those who have been opposed to your 
emancipation—if you will shew by your conduct 
that you are not the brutes which you have been 
supposed to be, but human beings, capable of 
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being influenced by the same motives as the rest 
of mankind—you then will have fulfilled our most 
ardent wishes ; you will have made a full return 
for all our labours; you will have secured your 
own and your children’s welfare ; and you will be 
the greatest benefactors to the myriads of your 
race who remain in bondage under other nations.” 
This was counsel worthy of a Christian states- 
man. Wasit givenin vain? Did the negroes to 
whom it was offered, in strains so touching, ac- 
cept and act upon it? Did they justify either 
the honest apprehensions of their timid friends, or 
the affected fears of the interested alarmists who 
sought to scare the nation from its duty? Or 
did they rather excel the advice given them, and, 
by the unexampled character of their deportment 
far exceed the wildest hopes which the most con- 
fident among their benevolent and trusting sure- 
ties had ventured to cherish? (Cheers.) His- 
tory answers the question. Her scroll extends 
over twenty-five years. She has recorded the 
events of the Ist of August 1834, when, accord- 
to the title of the Act, slavery was abolished 
throughout the British colonies. History has 
also recorded the events of the Ist of August 
1838, when the unjust, unnecessary, and cruel 
system of apprenticeship was prematurely brought 
to anend. (Cheers.) 


Lorp Brovanam.—I omitted to notice in my 
remarks, the fact, that the Ist of August is also 
the anniversary of the accession of the House of 
Brunswick to the throne of these realms, by 
which we were saved from religious thraldom 
and arbitrary power. (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. Taompson.—I am grateful for the inter- 
ruption, for the coigcidence is a most in‘eresting 
one. Respecting the emancipation of the negroes, 
I may say, without risk of contradiction, that 
the annals of our race would be searched in vain 
for a parallel instance of a transition so sudden 
and complete from Slavery to freedom, so undis- 
figured by any abuse of the power which liberty 
bestows. (Prolonged cheers.) Twenty-five years 
ago, at midnight, on the 3lst of July 1834, the 
negro was a slave—a chattel in the eye of the 
law—who might not call his head, his hands, his 
heart, his wife, his child, his thoughts, his soul 
his own. The hour struck, and ina moment his 
chains fell; his condition changed; the brute 
became a man; and he passed for ever from the 
degradation of a slave into the dignity and re- 
sponsibilities of a freeman. (Cheers.) What 
did hedo? Didhe gather up the manacles which 
had fallen at his feet and hurl them in defiance 
at the head of his former oppressor? Did he 
assert his liberty by grappling—free man with 
free man—with him who had robbed him of his 
person, mulct him in his wages, scourged him to 
his labour, polluted his home, and made mer- 
chandise of his children? How he acted it is 
needless here to tell. The record of his manly 
and Christian virtues is written. It is written 
in the annals of every Missionary Society ; in the 
despatches of every Colonial Government; in the 
journals of every traveller ; and in the imperish- 
able archives of the State. Had the negro been 
for fifty years under the management of the 
bench of Bishops he could not have accepted the 
gift of freedom in a more becoming manner, or 
celebrated it in a more Christian way. (Cheers.) 
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Well, twenty-five years have passed away since 
the slaves were emancipated, and what are they 
now? They are freemen ; exercising the liberty, 
the rights, the privileges and power of free men. 
Have they abused their liberty to the destruction 
or injury of their former oppressors? Have they 
relapsed into barbarism, and the usual vices and 
slothfulness of barbarians? Have they slighted 
or misused their opportunities for the advance- 
ment of their material, moral, intellectual, or spi- 
ritual improvement? I point to the facts for an 
answer. (Cheers.) They are industrious culti- 
vators, and often the independent freeholders of 
the soil. (Cheers.) They are the liberal pro- 
moters of education. (Cheers.) They are de- 
vout members of Christian churches. (Hear, 
hear.) They sustain out of their own resources 
the worship of God, and the various religious in- 
stitutions of their own locality, and eveg send to 
the treasuries of Societies in this country their 
liberal contributions. (Hear, hear.) There is 
no department of — commercial, me- 
chanical, or political life, into which they have 
not entered, and in which they have not cre- 
ditably distinguished themselves. (Cheers.) Who, 
then, Be emancipation? Who would go back 
to the old state of things? For myself, I will 
say, that for all the wealth ever drawn from the 
sugar-fields of the West Indies, to swell the 
bloated fortunes of absentee slave-proprietors, I 
would not go back to the 3lst of July 1834. 
(Loud cheers.) Still speaking for myself, I will 
say, could we gain a similar end, by the same 
means, and with the like results, in Cuba and 
the United States, I would gladly see every rice, 
cotton, and tobacco plantation perish. Yes, rather 
let us go back to the day 
‘*When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
But let the negro be aman.”  (Uheers.) 

Behold him now! He can vote for his repre- 
sentative in the Colonial Assembly, and may 
even aspire to a seat there himself. He reads 
his newspaper, writes in it too, and sometimes 
takes a fancy to conduct one for himself, and to 
criticise in its columns the white man’s lucu- 
brations, whom I should like to see looking over 
the black editor’s shoulder while he corrects his 
grammar. (Laughter) Well, my Lord, this is a 
proud day for the negro all over the world, and 
it is observed as such wherever there are negroes 
free to celebrate it. It encourages the negro 
still in bondage to look through his dungeon 
bars to the light beyond, and to anticipate 
the day when he too will trample on his rusting 
shackles, and stand erect and free. (Cheers.) 
Of all the holy causes that ever attracted the 
attention of man since benevolence first mani- 
tested itself in the human heart, there has never 
been one more adorned by disinterestedness, 
persevering philanthropy, or genius of a higher 
description than this. Few, indeed, can boast 
an equal array of illustrious names. It is the 
glory of our country that, for the last seventy 
years, the most outcast and oppressed of all God’s 
children have had for their friends and advocates 
the men and women amongst us most distin- 

ished for moral elevation, practical benevo- 
foie, intellectual endowments, oratorical gifts, 
and poetical genius. (Cheers.) Amongst phil- 
anthropists let the names of Clarkson, and 
Phillips, Dillwyn, Allen, Buxton, Elizabeth Fry, 
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Elizabeth Heyrick, and Joseph Sturge, be re- 
membered; and let us couple their names with 
those of John Woolman, Anthony Benezet, Dr. 
Rush, and Benjamin Franklin, in America. 
(Cheers.) I might speak also, of names equally 
eminent as poets, orators, statesmen, authors, 
and divines, but the catalogue would be too long. 
The immortality of this unsurpassed galaxy of 
the great and good is assured. When the in- 
fernal slave-trade throughout the world is utterly 
-exterminated—when the last fetter of the enslaved 
negro is rusting away—when Africa is restored 
to peace, and blest with civilization and Chris- 
tianity—then will these names be household words 
amongst millions of that race, with whose re- 
demption they are imperishably associated— 
(great cheering)— and then, also, will be remem- 
bered another name—a name linked for more 
than half a century with the cause of freedom 
and progress in this country—a name identified 
with education, with the freedom of the press, 
with the reform of the law, with the advance- 
ment of science, with the liberation of commerce, 
and with the amelioration of the social condition 
of the masses of our people—a name which has 
become a synonyme for whatever is brilliant in 
oratory, or nervous in diction, or powerful in in- 
vective ; but a name illustrious for this reason 
chiefly, that amongst those who, during that pe- 
riod, laboured most, and most successfully, to se- 
cure for the negro the rights of humanity, and 
the immunities of a citizen—the foremost in the 
battle, as the latest in the victory, was Henry 
Lord Brougham. (Prolonged applause) Pardon, 
my Lord, this expression of my feelings in your 
Lordship’s presence. You have spoken of the 
dead, and I am confident I shall be forgiven 
for paying this passing tribute to the living. It 
is right, t know, to labour for the world’s good, 


and such labour as yours brings with it its own 


reward ; but it may be not less our duty, on an 
anniversary like this, to say, whilst you are 
amongst us, what posterity will engrave upon your 
tomb. (Hear, hear.) 1t becomes us this day, 
too, to tender, on the free negro’s behalf, our 
heartfelt thanks to all who have been our co- 
labourers in this cause, from the peer in Parlia- 
ment to the humblest matron in these realms, 
who exhibited her sympathy with the slave by 
shewing him in fetters on her teacup, and by 
sweetening that cup with sugar unstained by the 
tears of his unpaid toil. It is especially our 


_duty to remember our obligations to those Chris- 


tian ministers and teachers who did so much to 
prepare the slave population for the just appre- 
ciation and right use of their freedom, and have 
done so much since, not only to improve their 
moral condition, but to defend their civil rights 
and advance their temporal prosperity. (Cheers.) 
Unlike many gentle shepherds, even in this 
country, who seek the fleece rather than the flock, 
(I plagiarise from my Lord Brougham,) these 
men have been the best friends of the enfran- 
chised negroes, and the best conservators of co- 
lonial society. Friends of the negro! accept, 
through me, the negro’s thanks; keep alive that 
flame which has consumed the fetter of the West- 
Indian slaves, and send it forth with greater in- 


tensity to melt the chains of the slaves yet held 


in bondage! Faint not, rest not in your labours, 
till that liberty, which was God’s original gift, 
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is the inheritance of man in every part of the 
world. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 


Senor Morentin having requested per- 
mission to address a few words to the meeting, 
stated that he was a Spaniard by birth. There 
were two sides to the cause of liberty in that 
country —the Spanish Government, and the 
Spanish prople. The Spanish people were not 
in favour of Slavery. There might be a few in- 
terested merchants who would not scruple to deal 
in human blood as they dealt in potatoes or to- 
bacco; but the Spanish nation was twelve mil- 
lions of people struggling to make themselves 
free. They must achieve their own liberty at 
home before they were able to emancipate the 
people of colour in thecolonies. Spain was dying 
to emancipate herself from every tie of Slavery, 
not only political but religious. The Spaniards 
had made many revolutions, but all to no pur- 
pose. Such was their character, that they would 
do every thing in one day, and the next day they 
would go to sleep. That was their grand defect 
of character; but yet the Spaniards were in a 
progressive way. ‘There was a revolution going 
on during the last twenty years. Every one 
read newspapers, and the diffusion of information 
would bring not only freedom to Spain, but free- . 
dom to the negroes. (Cheers.) 


The CHarrMAN said that they all felt grateful 
for the communication which the learned pro- 
fessor had made. 


‘The Rev. W. G. Barrett, Missionary from 
British Guiana, in supporting the resolution, 
said: My Lord, I feel ashamed of trespassing 
upon the meeting at this late hour, but there 
are one or two subjects which require investi- 
gation. We are met together to review in every 
way the results of the past. Although I see 
many gentlemen present from the West-Indies, 
I believe that I am the only Missionary present 
who was in Jamaica in the year 1834, and who 
resided there and in British Guiana until 1848. 
1 am anxious very briefly to add my testimony to 
those statements so eloquently set before this 
meeting by preceding speakers with regard to 
the anxieties and apprehensions felt by Mr. 
Buxton and other abolitionists relative to the 
result of emancipation. I can assure your 
Lordship and this meeting that Christian Mis- 
sionaries of every denomination largely shared 
in those fears. On the evening of the 3st of 
July 1838, myself and a few other Missionaries 
of different denominations held a consultation 
as to the course of action we should adopt upon 
the subsequent day, apprehending that there 
might be something of an outburst of feeling, 
such, as your lordship knows, never occurred. 
(Hear, hear.) Whilst we were holding our con- 
sultation, the slaves, a considerable number of 
whom were agricultural labourers, crowded into 
the place of worship of which I was then 
minister, and there poured forth their simple 
utterances to the great God of heaven and the 
Giver of every good gift, who had granted to 
them the blessing of freedom, that they might 
approve themselves worthy of the boon which 
the British people had won for them on the 
morrow; that they might not only shew them- 
selves to be men, but Christians. (Cheers.) 
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Upon that morrow, the Ist of August, I com- 
menced those meetings which you have described 
already. Myself and other Missionaries held a 
succession of services from that hour in the 
morning unti] six in the evening, with scarcely 
any intermission .of speech whatever to the 
emancipated people. Now, my Lord, I have no 
hesitation whatever in saying, after a lengthened 
residence in Jamaica—after having visited every 
one of the West-India islands, the Mauritius, 
French and British— after having resided some 
time in British Guiana, and gathered the 
feeling resulting from those different colonies— 
that when the emancipated negroes welcomed 
that Ist of August, they were prepared to bury 
in oblivion all the injuries of the past, and to 
unite with one heart, as they did with one voice, 
in saying ‘* Let us sing unto the Lord a new 
song. for He has done great things for us whereof 
we are glad.” (Hear, hear.) Had the conduct 
of the planters of the West Indies been, as 
Governor Hincks has already said, as wise as 
the conduct of the negro was forgiving, had 
their conduct been as just as the demeanour 
of the emancipated slaves was wise, there would 
have been none of those complaints we have 
since heard of—none of that abandonment of 
.estates, and those heartburnings of which we 
are repeatedly reading, both in the columns of 
the colonial and of the British press. But it 
will be said, very likely, to-morrow, that what I 
am now stating is but a statement of one of 
those poor fanatics, assome of us were called, 
who took part in the meeting at the London 
Tavern. Allow me to read a speech from Count 
Montalembert in the Chamber of Peers, bearing 
reference to this question. He says: 

‘¢ It was these Missionaries, who have been the 
object of so much persecution and so many de- 
nunciations, who had preserved so long the lives, 
the properties, and the safety of the planters. 
In the great insurrection of 1830, which im- 
mediately preceded and urged on emancipation, 
the Protestant Missionaries did all they could 
to maintain the peace and tocalm the free popu- 
lation; and Mr. Hill, who was at the head of 
the special magistracy in Jamaica, declared that 
the colony owed more to their influence than to 
force of arms. Subsequently to emancipation, 
also, they prevented the violation of the laws, 
and maintained that wonderful order and tran- 
quillity which have constantly prevailed with 
English colonies since emancipation. I am 
=, impartial, gentlemen, on this point. 

ou know that the Missionaries are of all sects— 
Methodists, Baptists, Independents, &c., and my 
faith obliges me to regard them as heretics, as 
— to and rebels against the truth which 
I profess; but it does not make me blind to the 
immense service which they have rendered to 
humanity and freedom. I feel pleasure, on the 
contrary, in declaring that the labours of the 
English Missionaries in the West Indies consti- 
tute one of the noblest spectacles ever exhibited 
to mankind. The influence of these Missionaries 
has been spoken of as a reproach to them. 
Gentlemen, what was the origin and the nature 
of that influence? They reigned over the 
negroes, it is said. I admit it readily; but by 
what better title is it possible to reign over 
men? Why, they found these poor black men 
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and women naked, and taught them to clothe 
themselves; they found them in brute-like 
concubinage, and united them in marriage ; 
they found them in ignorance, and introduced 
them to knowledge; they found them in bar- 
barous superstition, and they threw on them the 
light of the Gospel: in a word, they found them 
in Slavery, and conducted them to freedom. 
And, after this, they are reproached for the 
influence which they exercised. It is the most 
legitimate and felicitous influence which cau 
possibly be exercised by man over man. Yes, | 
do not hesitate to affirm it, the word of the Mis- 
sionary, substituted for the whip of the slave- 
driver in the government of the black race, is 
the most delightful spectacle and the most 
blessed revolution which the nineteenth century 
has yet presented to our reader.” (Cheers.) 

My Lord, | do not need to apologize to this 
meeting for reading that extract from the speech 
of Count Montalembert, because the meeting has 
so kindly received it. 1 give it because the 
author there stated facts with which I myself 
have been personally familiar, and with which I 
have been, to a certain extent, mixed up. I 
wish to say one word with regard to British. 
Guiana. I am persuaded that His Excellency 
the Governor of Barbados, who has preceded 
me, will allow me to correct one little error into 
which he has fallen. It has been said in the 
various papers—and I presume those are his 
sources of information—that in that colony 
there has been some retrogression since the 
passing of the act of emancipation. Having, 
however, been in that colony, I can most dis- 
tinctly state, that so far from there having been 
retrogression in civilization, or in the production 
of the negroes, there has been an improvement 
throughout, in comparison with Jamaica or Bar- 
bados. (Cheers.) The fact is, that in British 
Guiana many of the negroes have become pos- 
sessors of land. Many of the estates which were 
mortgaged during Slavery were abandoned im- 
mediately after freedom, in consequence of the 
planters being unable to pay wages. The 
negro was not bound either to God or man, to 
labour; for another under such circumstances. 
Upon the abandonment of those estates the 
negroes united together in hundreds and two 
hundreds, and put together their money, and 
bought these estates, some of them being 5000, 
others 6000, 7000, and 8000 acres of land ; and in 
some cases they have absolutely been employed to 
conduct the estates the managers who formerly 
were placed over them when they were slaves. 
(Cheers ) One word with regard to one other 
question to which Mr. Thompson, in his eloquent 
speech, referred. He referred to the labours 
of the Missionaries, and to the self-supporting 
character of some of the Mission churches. If 
the negroes were the idle squatters, the worthless, 
lazy, pumpkin-headed fellows they are said to 
be, then I ask, in the name of common sense, 
how is it possible for them to do what they are 
now doing for the religious and educational in- 
stitutions of the West Indies. I was three 
years and a half in the colony of British Guiana, 
during which time I never received one farthin 
from any religious Society of this country. 
had a congregation averaging 900, and amongst 
whom my wife and myself were the only white 
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people. {was supported quite as well by that | 


congregation as I should have been by one in 
England. When I became ill, and it was ne- 
for my health that I should take a 
voyage through the West-India colonies, they 
erously paid my expenses. (Hear, hear.) I 
ave the honour—for I esteem it a high honour— 
to be the successor as pastor to the church and 
congregation over which formerly presided the 
martyr of Demerara, John Smith, whose name 
stands out so brightly in the page of English 
history. More I will not say on that point, 
because it has already been referred to. ‘here 
is one incident connected with the memory of 
that great man which I may mention. It may 
be recollected that John Smith was condemned 
principally upon the testimony of a negro 
named Bristol He came to me and said, 
** Minister, I want to see you.” I replied, ‘‘ Very 
well, what do you want?” Hesaid, “Iama 
very old man, and I want to tell you something.” 
I invited him to come into my study. He came 
in, and said, ‘* Minister, it has troubled me for 
many years, but what I said about Mr. Smith 
when I was examined at that court was all 
false. If you will draw up a paper to that 
effect I will sign it in the presence of witnesses. 
I was bribed to do it, and the matter has been 
on my conscience ever since.” It may not have 
much connection with the object of this meeting, 
but John Smith’s name has been eulogistically 
and honourably alluded to to-day, and if I can 
do any thing to undeceive the public, and to 
remove the reproach and shame which some 
have endeavoured to heap upon the memory of 
the very foremost man in that day in the West 
Indies, and to ,whom none has since been su- 
perior there, I shall have not risen to make 
these few impromptu remarks in vain. (Hear, 
hear.) I may mention, my Lord, and I am 
sure that it will give this Meeting great grati- 
fication to hear the fact, that, only by the last 
packet, I received intelligence that the people in 
the West Indies, after twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience of freedom are able to look back upon 
their progress with a result which must be 
gratifying to every philosopher. The black 
people of British Guiana recently met together, 
and resolved to erect a monument in the West 
Indies to perpetuate the fame of John Smith, 
the martyr-Missionary of Demerara. By the 
contributions of the coloured people alone a 
minister’s house was built, a school-house was 
erected, a chapel of considerable dimensions 
purchased, and, upon the very ground on which 
the proceedings, were conducted against John 
Smith, there now stands an educational and 
religious institution bearing the name of * Smith 
Church, George Town, Demerara.” I have 
to apologize for these few extemporaneous re- 
marks. 1 had not intended to speak when I 
came into this hall, but being called upon, I am 
anxious to throw in my humble contribution 
towards the great festival of freedom. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


The Hon. AmMAsA WALKER, formerly Secre- 
tary of State for the State of Massachusetts, then 
said: I rise, my Lord, at the request of the Com- 
mittee, and in accordance with my own feelings, 
to offer the following Resolution : 
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‘* That while the Meeting deeply deplores the 
continued existence of Slavery, notwithstanding 
all that has been done to put it down, it rejoices 
that there are Associations in different parts of 
this country and in the United States which 
are zealously endeavouring to put it down.” 

In performing this service, my Lord, I feel 
pleasure. Iam very happy to meet with English- 
men on the commemoration of a day which eman- 
cipated 800,000 human beings; an action which 
reflects the highest honour on Englishmen, and 
which is a cause of universal rejoicing to all man- 
kind. I rejoice that I have thus an opportunity, 
too, in common with three millions ak a half of 
my enslaved fellow-countrymen, toreturn my most 
grateful thanks to the noble Lord now in the 
chair, for all that he has done in the cause of 
emancipation on our side of the Atlantic. Happy 
am I to see him, at this moment, in that chair, 
and to render him my hearty and grateful thanks 
for all that he has done, and is still doing, for 
the slave. I should do an injustice to my own 
feelings on this occasion, my friends, if I did not 
also return my sincere thanks to that eminent 
man, late a Member of your Parliament, (Mr. 
George Thompson,) for what he has done in 
America. (Cheers.) He came to us in our 
hour of need; and I believe it is an old English 
maxim, that ‘‘a friend in need is a friend in 
deed.” He came to us when we were few in 
number, when we were hooted at, when we were 
hunted, when we were mobbed, when we were 
martyred by mobs, he came to see us; and by 
his powerful eloguence—and you know what that 
eloguence is—he turned back the ocean-tide 
which was overwhelming us; and I should do 
great injustice to you, to my countrymen, and 
to him, if I did not refer to the fact. (Applause.) 
Here I might mention a little incident. At the 
time he was there I offered five dollars for the 
use of the vestry of a church for a prayer-meet- 
ing on behalf of the slave, and could not get it. 
I only mention that to shew what was the public 
sentiment at that time, and how much we 
needed every good man’s help. But I know the 
question which you would naturally propose to 
me, and that is, ** Well, what is the prospect of 
emancipation in the United States now?” Well, 
my Lord, Ladies, and Gentlemen, it would afford 
me the highest pleasure in the world to be able 
to tell you, “*Oh, it is beautiful! The day is 
dawning; every thing is encouraging; and we 
have reason to hope that we shall soon have 
emancipation. We shall have another anniver- 
sary to celebrate; another Ist of August eman- 
cipation, when some three or four millions of 
human beings will be freed.” 


Lord Brovenam —Yours should be a 4th sf 
July celebration, you know, not a Ist of August. 


Mr. WAtKER.—Your Lordship is right: we have 
thought ofthat. That would be a very proper day 
for the purpose. I hope that we shall have to add 
that event as an occasion for rejoicing and thanks- 
giving uponthatday. But, my Lord, lam sorry 
to say that I cannot give you such an account as 
I would wish of the progress of abolition in our 
country. I am bound to tell you the truth, and 
to speak frankly of things just as they age. Why 
should I attempt to gloss over the reality ? Why 
should pride of country lead me to lay before you 
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a false statement? Iam bound to tell you, my 
friends, when you ask me that question, that 
there is no prospect of emancipation; none. 
**Why not?” I dare say you will be disposed to 
ask mefurther. My Lord, because cotton is 14 
cents per pound. (Laughter and cheers.) Your 
countrymen will give that for it in the market ; 
the world will give us that for it. What is the con- 
sequence? Cotton at that price has a protection 
on it of 150 per cent. over all other agricultural 
products ; that is, 150 per cent higher in propor- 
tion to its labour and cost. Every man can see 
that to that extent it acts as a protection to slave- 
labour. What an immense profit there must 
consequently be in raising cotton as compared 
with any other agricultural product. If 
the cultivation of cotton be, then, so much more 
profitable than agricultural labour, the next 
consequence will be that there will be so much 
more trade for slave-labour, and, as a necessary 
result, the price of slaves will rise. In propor- 
tion as that rises, the prospect of emancipation 
declines. It rises and falls with the price- 
current. When you want to know what the 
prospect of emancipation in the United States is, 
just look into your price-current, and you will 
findout. (Laughter.) Withsuch a tremendous 
premium on the cotton slave product, how can 
you expect that the Americans will think of 
emancipation ? You stimulate their capitalists 
to continue their support of Slavery to almost 
any extent, do you not? and then you ask 
them to emancipate their slaves. My Lord, as 
an evidence of the truth of what I say, I will 
refer to the case of Virginia, a great slave-breed- 
ing State, having for along time acres of land 
which have become exhausted, as the land dies 
under slave-labour. Then that slave State 
becomes a slave-breeding district, and raises 
slaves for the market. In 1832 the Legislature 
of Virginia came within a very few votes of 
abolishing Slavery. Only think of that fact! 
They were about to abolish Slavery, and succeeded 
within a very few votes, I think only two. Why? 
Because the slaves were then at a very low 
price. ‘* If” as aslaveholder said to me, ** a slave 
eats up two or three slaves every year, how could 
he afford to raise them at that price?” ‘The in- 
surrection of Nat. Tarner also gave them a hint 
that it was time to be doing something, and from 
that hint, and under those circumstances, the 
movement came very near to abolition in Vir- 
ginia. (Cheers.) You must understand dis- 
tinctly what our great monopoly of cotton is. 
We have a monopoly—or a patent-right, so to 
— supplying the world with that article. 

e have the great machinery there by which we 
~ create cotton, which no other people in the world 
have. In the first place, we have land best 
adapted to the culture, and, in the next place, we 
have African labour under the direction of 
Anglo-Saxon enterprise and intelligence. Now, 
that being our position, you will understand pre- 
ciselywhy it isthat emancipation is for the present 
so perfectly hopeless. But you may say, ‘* Why is 
there no moral sentiment in that country against 
Slavery? Is every thing there a mere matter of 
dollars and cents? Are you Americans so mer- 
cenary as that?” That is a fair question, and 
I am bound to answer it: I will not shrink 
from doing so. In the first place, then, I reply 
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that Slavery is a State constitution. His lord- 
ship, in introducing me to this meeting, spoke 
of me as having come from the province of 
Massachusetts : I beg to say that we have no such 
province of Massachusetts; it terminated its 
provincial history in 1776. (Laughter.) We 
are a sovereign independent: State, making our 
own laws. e govern ourselves, and protect 
our citizens as we please; and so does every 
other State in the American Union. I wish 
that I could impress that idea upon the minds 
of Englishmen, for there is a tendency in their 
minds to overlook the fact that our States 
are independent and sovereign, and that we are 
only united —— as a federal Union for 
general national purposes, under a constitution 
which prescribes what those purposes are. It is 
not one of the purposes of that constitution to 
abolish Slavery. Emancipation is not a portion 
of the constitution. The principle is, that all 
the power of the national Government is reserved 
to the States. Very well: as a nation, then, I 
have exonerated my nation. As the United 
States, I have exonerated my country from the 
opprobrium of maintaining and sustaining 
Slavery, because it is not within the legislation 
of the country, but it is a matter solely for those 
States in which it exists. But then, in regard 
to the moral sentiment of the people, is that so 
unsound as to prevent Slavery? Why, my 
Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, fourteen cents 2 
pound is a very powerful lens, a wonderfully 
powerful lens. ‘the planter has looked through 
that lens, till he discovers that Slavery is the 
corner stone of republicanism. That is a fact 
which they proclaim clearly and distinctly. 
That is the language of our patriots, our poli- 
ticians, our planters, and priests, if I may make 
that alliteration: all agree that it is the corner 
stone of republicanism. (Hear, hear.) Then 
there is also the powerful lens which discovers 
that Slavery is a divine institution. Oh, yes, 
clearly they are all unanimous upon that point. 
Well, then, that being so, there is no moral argu- 
ment which can be made against Slavery that 
will have any influence over their minds; most 
certainly not: you must give up that idea. So. 
you see how we are driven to it. But I have 
not yet done with that wonderful lens; for these- 
politicians and planters have discovered that the 
slave-trade is the noblest Missionary institution 
in the world. I trust you do not think for a 
moment that I am making any game of you, or 
of my countrymen : I wish | were : I wish that all 
this was not true; but it is true, that the language 
of our politicians and planters—there is some little 
difference between them, for they have not all 
got the bearing of the lens yet—but in general 
this is the way in which they expect to christian- 
ize Africa. They understand that going into the 
world to preach the Gospel to every creature, is 
going to Africa to get negroes to convert them 
to American slaveholding Christianity. (Cheers.) 
The first commandment to the servant is, 
** Obey your master in all things,” that is the: 
first commandment with a promise, the promise 
being, ‘“*If you do not, you shall be flogged.” 
(Laughter.) I ought to do justice to all classes 
if I can. I do not know that the clergy of the. 
Missionary Societies have discovered that fact, 
although I confidently expect that such is the- 
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power of fourteen cents a pound, that presently 
they will stretch their optic nerves, and discover 
that Slavery is an institution and enterprise of 
Christian benevolence, to bring those slaves to 
our shores, and there to civilize and christianize 
them. That is our position in America. Look 
at the whole of it. ok at our position as inde- 
pendent States ; look at the price of cotton; put 
the things together, and then you have the 
result ; you have our position stripped of all 
kinds of blandishment or misrepresentation, one 
way or the other. That is just the state of things 
in the United States, and you may judge for 
yourselves whether there is any prospect of im- 
mediate emancipation there. We have discovered 
lately—and that has been without the use of the 
lens—that fourteen cents for cotton, means 1400 
dollars for the} negro: every cent per pound in 
the cotton adds 100 dollars to the value of the 
negro. (Hear, hear.) But you may ask 
whether, after all this, we have done nothing upon 
this question in the United States? whether, 
after waiting as we have done for twenty-five 
or thirty years past, patiently, persistently, 
and perseveringly, and with great sacrifice of 
effort, we have yet done nothing? I answer that 
we have done a great deal. As we think, we 
have awakened the whole nation to a sense of 
what Slavery is. Why, at the time I before 
spoke of, Mr. George Thompson knows very well 
what was the condition of the cause of emancipa- 
tion in the United States. The clergy then said 
that Slavery was no great affair, one way or the 
other ; but now we have awakened the conscience 
of the whole nation. (Cheers.) Through all the 
free States, aye, and the slave States too, we 
have created a great party in favour of emanci- 
pation: there is no doubt about it. But in the 
slave States they cannot come out and publish 
their sentiments in the newspapers. The first 
newspaper which did so would be sure to meet 
the fate of one of its predecessors, namely, to be 
thrown into the fire, and its editor to be shot. 
(Hear, hear.) But, notwithstanding that, there 
is a great party in the slave States who are 
entirely in favour of emancipation; whilst 
through all the free States there is an immense 
array of public sentiment against Slavery. One 
point which we have accomplished is most im- 
portant: we have made Slavery the political 
question of the day. Our trouble was, for twenty- 
four years nearly, that when we went to the 
politicians to ask them not to ignore the ques- 
tion of Slavery, they said, “Oh, go to the 
churches: it is a moral question; ” and when we 
went to the churches, they said, ‘* Oh, go to the 
politicians : it is a political question.” But now 
we have brought the matter to this pass, that we 
all agree that it is a great political question any 
how. ‘Then, again, we have brought the ques- 
tion to the polls. At the last national election 
we polled 1,300,000 votes for the cause of free- 
dom. (Cheers.) I ask you, then, if we have 
not done something, something of which we may 
be proud. Iam proud of it as an American, 
certainly, that we should have given so many 
votes for that noble Fremont, who was our 
standard-bearer at the last election. But you 
may ask again what we hope still todo; what 
is our great object in attempting to get the 
Government into our own hands; what are you 
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going to gain, supposing you get the Government 
into the hands of the friends of freedom? Well, 
we expect to get the national Government on the 
side of freedom, instead of against it. Hitherto, 
ever since our national organization has been in 
existence, the slaveholders have controlled the 
Government. You know what it is sometimes in 
this country to have a particular class of people 
controlling the Government. You have heard of 
such things, I have no doubt, in your history, 
that a particular class of men manage the Go- 
vernment only for their own interests. You 
know how much they can do to promote their 
own purposes when they have the legislation of 
the country on their side. That has been our 
unfortunate position ever since this question was 
started, that the Government has been entirely 
in the hands of slaveholders. That is, that they 
have, by their unfailing audacity and union— for 
they are always united to a man, whilst the 
friends of freedom are divided—always been 
enabled to control the Government, up to the 
present time. Now, if we can get a sufficient 
majority, we purpose to upset the Government 
and its advocates, and to go for freedom instead ' 
of Slavery. When this is done—when any ques- - 
tion arises as to the admission of a State—it will 
be for the Government to say whether it will 
admit it with Slavery or without, will it not?~ 
That will be the constitutional mode of doing the 
thing. We have a right to say upon what terms 
of partnership we will take in a new State. 
Hitherto the slaveholders have admitted them 
only side by side with slave States. Our free 
States, in the good providence of God, are 
increasing faster than the slave States. Wecan- 
not balance the account; we must wait till we 
et a slave State. In this way they kept out 

ansas, for three or four years, from being a 
State, and left it only a Territory. If we get the 
national Government into our hands we can 
admit the States as free or slave, just as we 
choose. As our excellent friend, the distinguished 
member for Massachusetts, in the Senate of the 
United States, has said, the great object of our 
exertions should be, to make freedom national and 
Slavery sectional. That noble man, whom you 
have all heard of, who was struck down by the 
hand of an assassin in the Senate Chamber, 
but who yet lives, 1 am happy to say, bids fair 
once more to raise his voice in that assembly in 
the cause of freedom. (Cheers.) Ifwe get pos 
session of the Government we can confine Slavery 
within its present limits. We can then confine 
Slavery, and smother it. Slavery can only live 
by constant emigration in our country. It 
must be constantly occupying fresh virgin soil. 
That they exhaust in a short time, and must then 
move off. In this manner we can prevent the 
extension of Slavery in avery short time: it will’ 
be all smothered, and die out a natural death. 
Then, again, as a Government, we can prevent 
the re-opening of the slave-trade. The peril: 
of such a revival is now most imminent. The 
danger of such an event astonishes us. The 
danger of opening the slave-trade in America is 
very great indeed. That we should be able to 

revent jf the party of freedom had the power of 
Seossianeal in our country. But to do that, or any 
thing else there, we have need of your sympathy, 
aol! am sure that we shall haveit. Why, we are 
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one great family, and we ought to regard our- 
selves assuch. (Cheers.) e have had a com- 
mon origin; we have a common — a 
common faith, common interest, and, thank 
God, a common destiny. Constitutional freedom 
cannot be crushed out in England, and saved in 
America ; nor can it be crushed out in America 
and saved in England. The Anglo-Saxon race 
can give its united support, and stand shoulder 
to shoulder in the great contest between despotism 
and freedom. There is no mistake on that point, 
as I look at the matter. I think that that is the 
sentiment of my countrymen, as I am sure it must 
be of every enlightened man who looks over all 
the ground, and sees the state of parties, and the 
condition of the nations throughout the world. 

I have stated to you very frankly and fully, in as 
few words as I could—for | am aware it is now late 
in the day—our position and views of the state of 
the case. I will only add one single word more, 
and that is concerning the encouragement arising 
from the growth of free-labour cotton as an anti- 
dote to Slavery. England governs 200,000,000 
of people, the majority of whom are in cotton- 
growing countries. If you treat them well, en- 

courage and protect them, and say that every 

thing they raise shall be theirs, that nobody shall 

rob them, that no oppressors shall be sent to 
squeeze out of them every thing that they earn, 
but that they shall be treated kindly and pater- 
nally, then you will raise cotton enough to supply 
England, and the rest of the world besides. 

(Cheers. ) 


Lorp Brovenam then rose, and said—I am 
very sorry that Iam obliged to goaway. I came 
here from the House of Lords, and I regret that 
I cannot stay to hear the other speakers. Be- 
fore going, I will only refer to what is said about 
the institution of Slavery, and to the antiquity of 
that institution, as well as to that of the slave- 
trade, which is a doctrine held in America. I 
know of one institution which is older than either 
Slavery or the slave-trade. It is not much worse 
than the slave-trade, but it is immediately con- 
nected with it, I mean murder ; for the first man 
who was born murdered the second. In taking 
my leave of you, allow me to address you in the 
words of a great Roman orator and a celebrated 
Roman captain, in which he said ‘* Depend upon 
it, your fortune has nothing more propitious than 
that it gives you power, and your nature has 
nothing more excellent than that it gives you 
the will, the security, and the happiness of 
millions.” 

The noble Lord then left the chair and the hall 
amidst the enthusiastic plaudits of the meeting. 


Tuomas Hopex1y, Esq., M.D., was then called 
to the chair. 


Mr. Wasuineton WILKS, in seconding the 
resolution, said: Sir, I shall detain this 
meeting by only a few remarks upon the re- 
solution which is now before it. I can only 
speak of this question in the character of an 
English citizen. It has been opened before you 
by an American citizen. On the part of the 
English people, and speaking, with your permis- 
sion, in their name, we meet to-day, in the first 
place, to celebrate a great event—an event so 
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great and beneficial, that it may be said to form an 
epoch more brilliant and beneficial than any other 
in the history of Britain as regards humanity. I 
for one see very little in this historic celebration, 
except for the purpose of inspiring us to discharge 
resent duties. (Cheers.) It is useless to use 
istory merely to reflect what we have done in 
the past, and so to make it a great mirror for the 
gratification of our own national vanity. I take 
it that we ought to look upon these great duties 
done only to stimulate us to the discharge of pre- 
sent duties, and to repeat these duties in the 
future. Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, the motion 
you have heard laid before you states a most ap- 
palling fact, that the slave-trade and Slavery are 
still an institution. I call that an serene fact. 
It is appalling to conceive, that after all these 
years, and after all the expenditure of eloquence 
and of energy upon the subject, that most infer- 
nal traffic still goes on—the commerce of human 
beings—not only in the bodies, but in the minds, 
hearts, and feelings of human beings, as much 
God’s creatures as ourselves. Why, Sir, it seems 
as though we have got to fight the battle over 
again; that now we have to step forward into the 
arena where our fathers were triumphant, and 
say that we will maintain what they achieved. 
(Hear, hear.) I have been compelled to believe, 
most reluctantly, from the speeches of Lord 
Brougham, from evidence taken lately, and from 
the most conclusive pamphlet on emigration, 
written by the reverend gentleman who spoke 
lately (Mr. Barrett), that the immigration of the 
coolies to our West-India Islands is nothing else 
than a revival of African Slavery, and that the 
flag of France is also used for the most atrocious 
commerce in which human beings can be engaged, 
Thus we have now again to stand on the defensive, 
and re-assert the ancient doctrine so nobly pro- 
claimed by Lord Brougham, that slave-dealing is 
no legitimate commerce at all, but simply a crime ; 
and that slave-dealers are peop!e who ought to be 
hanged as felons, catch them where you may. (Ap- 
plause ) Then there is the other fact, that Slavery 
exists as an institution; that it exists, morever, in 
a country with which we have, I think, even 
more intimate connections than has been stated 
by our friend who spoke last. I, as an English- 
man, can never hear of American Slavery with- 
out, I was going to say, blushing that I am an 
Englishman. heir glory is ours, and their 
crimes are ours too. They speak our language, 
and that language is not what the language of 
Shakespeare and Milton ought to be, so long as 
the word ‘ slave” means something still existin 
of which the English tongue sen: (Cheers) 
There are, as we have heard, between three an 
four millions of men living in an English coun- 
try—for that is what America really is—speaking 
nothing but the English tongue, and yet who 
wear the shackles of the most cruel bondage. 
(Shame.) Whilst these things are, England can~ 
not sleep in peace. England itself can have 
no clear conscience, can have no happy heart I 
cannot glance around the room to-day without 
even seeing friends the colour of whose skin calls 
to mind that they come from acountry whereEng- 
land has become great, and free, and prosperous ; 
but where I am compelled to feel that they cannot 
even claim property in themselves We have been 
told by Mr. Walker, that in America the moral 
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and the pecuniary sentiment go together. I do 
not know that they do. I do not know that 
fourteen cents a pound for cotton is a con- 
clusive reason why Slavery should continue. 
Crime, in the long run, is always unprofitable. 
(Cheers.) The governors of the West-India 
islands have found out that free-labour is cheaper 
than slave-labour. It was an ancient pagan 
poet who said that, did they rob man of his free- 
dom they robbed him of half his value. That is 
_ true of a man in an economical and pecuniary 
sense. When you have scourged man with the 
lash; when you have robbed him of the hire of 
his labour, and the-repose of the Sabbath ; then 
you have deprived even his arm of its strength and 
his fingers of their skill. In the long run, Ame- 
rican citizens must see, that for labourers to work 
with chains on them, although cotton brings 
fourteen cents per pound, there is a draw- 
back upon it, which, by and by, will drag their 
States into bankruptcy, and involve them in ruin. 
A gentleman from the West Indies has told me 
that there is scarcely a sight more beautiful than 
that of a field of cotton unfolding its green pods ; 
but how must such a field look when you know 
that every seed has been put into the ground by 
the fingers of a slave, has been watered by his 
sweat, mauured by his blood? But here is cotton, 
white, soft, and good, about which you can de- 
tect no taint of crime, no smell of human misery. 
In our own Indian colonies there may be cotton 
grown, compared with which that raised in Ame- 
rica is but as a drop in a bucket. England is hap- 
pily mistress of two Indies. I say ‘‘ happily,”’ be- 
cause, as she has given freedom to the West, I hope 
she is just about to give justice and good govern- 
ment and happiness to 200,000,000 of her subjects 
in the East. (Cheers.) From that country, whose 
territory is so enormous, where the land is in 
such abundance, and where the people are in such 
myriads, you may have cotton enough to feed all 
the towns of Lancashire and Lanarkshire. There 
is a population which will compete with slave- 
holding America. I trust, therefore, that the 
prospect of the abolition of negro Slavery is not 
so blank as the preceding speaker seems to regard 
it. Pardon me if I detain you one moment to 
say that there is something stronger even than 
political economy, however great that may be; 
that the moral sentiment of which Mr. Walker 
has spoken is something as mighty and powerful, 
and which may be truly said to be born of God. 
For a time it may be obscured, and perverted, 
and overcome; but by and by it will become 
strong; it will break through every discouraging 
cloud, and dash down every false inducement. 
There is a glorious band of heroes and heroines 
in America who are doing the great work of 
producing that moral sentiment ; men and women 
whose names have not been mentioned here to- 
day; such men as William Lloyd Garrison, 
(Cheers,) Wendell Phillips, and Henry Clarke 
Wright; and women like Harriett Beecher 
Stowe, Maria Weston Chapman, Lucretia Mott, 
and Anne Warren Weston, whom the world 
perhaps counts unworthy to live, but on 
whom Heaven smiles, and who will, by and by, 
shine as the stars of heaven for ever. (Ap- 

lause.) It would be a shame if, at a meeting of 

nglish men and women to celebrate such a glo- 
rious triumph of humanity as that of the abo- 
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lition of British Colonial Slavery, there should 
be no tongue to pronounce the names of, and cheer 
on in their labours, those devoted men and women, 
who demand as great, aye, even greater gratitude 
from us than those whose names have been re- 
ferred to, the leaders of the abolition movement 
in the United States of America. I have heard 
them scoffed at; I have heard Mr. Garrison 
himself traduced as unchristian; and I have seen 
the efforts of his female colleagues smiled upon 
contemptuously ; but I say that woman’s duty 
is never so noble and true as when it is exerted 
to do justice to man, and bring glory to heaven. 
And again, I say that there can be no infidelity like 
that which holds man in bondage to his fellow- 
man, and no denial of Christ like that which buys, 
sells, scourges, and debauches those whom he has 
purchased with his blood. (Cheers.) There can 
be no faith more apostolic or orthodox, and no life 
more holy, than the faith and life of those men 
and women who count nothing dear unto them 
so that they might preach the doctrine of deli- 
verance to the slave, and the opening of the prison 
door to those that are bound. (Applause.) I ask 
you, then, Ladies and Gentlemen, that in passing 
this resolution to-day, you will, at the conclusion 
of the proceedings of this jubilation and com- 
memoration, send forth an expression of your 
sympathy, approval, and encouragement across 
the Atlantic to innumerable fellow-labourers 
there; and whilst the names of those who have 
gone before them are not forgotten, let not the 
names of Garrison and Phillips escape our me- 
mories, or be buried upon our lips; neither let 
us forget the labours of that faithful band 
who have sustained the cause upon another con- 
tinent. (Cheers.) The English Es le are not an 
ungrateful people. The noble rd who has left 
the chair told us that he lost an estate in the 
north of England through advocating the cause 
of the slave. I have lived for some few years 
past in the very county he has referred to, and 
I can tell you, as I could have told him had he 
remained, that he has gained by that act 
the deepest love and the warmest admira- 
tion of every man, woman, and child in those 
northern counties. There is not a shepherd in 
the Cumberland Fells, not a peasant girl in its 
wildest valleys, who does not feel more proud of 
Henry Brougham than of the loftiest mountain 
or the sweetest lakes in that district. He has 

ained, indeed, a place in their memories by what 

e has done for this great English cause of abo- 
lition. So may we, every one in his or her place, 
hope to gain a place in the breast of humanity, 
and the blessing of heaven, by labouring in this 
great cause. Yes, there is not a negress carrying a 
child which may be taken from her—not a black 
father folding his arms and grinding his teeth in 
the bitterness of his heart, as he thinks of the 
dishonour done to his child as a slave—whe 
may hear of what we have done to-day, but 
will thank you kindly, English people, and 
look more hopefully to the future that is before 
them; aye, look up more faithfully and grate- 
fully towards that heaven which will assuredly 
do them justice, even as it has to their brethren 
in the West Indies. (Loud applause.) 

The resolution was then put and carried. 


Mr. THompson said, that as Mr. Walker had 
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referred to India as acountry which might be 
made a successful competitor of America in the pro. 
duction of cotton, he (Mr. Thompson) might per- 
haps be permitted to offer a remark upon the 
subject. He had for many years endeavoured to 
draw attention to the illimitable resources of 
India as a cotton-producing country, and it was 
still his opinion that it was the part of the world 
to which the manufacturers of England would ul- 
timately have to look for a cheap, plentiful, and 
permanent supply of the raw material of their 
fabrics. When they did so, they would find that 
their own possessions were capable of yielding 
cotton enough to feed their mills, though they 
should extend from Manchester to the metropolis 
in one unbroken continuity of brick and mortar. 
(Cheers.) In the mean time, every enterprise 
should be encouraged which looked in the direc- 
tion of free-labour, and he was therefore happy 
to announce that a gentleman was on the plat- 
form ‘(the Rev. Theodore Bourne) who was the 
representative of a Society in New York, called 
the African Civilization Society, one of whose ob- 
jects was the destruction of the African slave- 
trade, by the introduction of lawful commerce, 
and the promotion of the growth of cotton. An 
early opportunity would, it was hoped, be afforded 
that gentleman of laying the plans of his Asso- 
ciation before the friends of the coloured race in 
this country. The scheme he referred to was one 
distinct from that of the American Colonization 
Society, and did not contemplate the removal of 
coloured people, either bond or free, from the 
United States. The next resolution would be 
moved by a gentleman who for thirteen years had 
been a stipendiary magistrate, one half of the 
time in Jamaica, and the rest in Demerara, and 
who was able, if time had permitted, to give very 
valuable information, not only respecting the re- 
sults of emancipation, but also as to the best means 
of developing the resources of the West Indies 
through the agency and improvement of the eman- 
cipated populaticn, without the aid of foreign im- 
migrants: he begged to call on 


SrerHeN Bourne, Esq. who said he been re- 
quested by the respected Secretary to propose a vote 
of thanks to their noble chairman. Before he did 
this, he would inform the meeting of a fact with 
regard to the cotton which had been exhibited to 
them by Mr. Washington Wilks. That cotton he 
had planted ona mountain in Jamaica, 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea. It had been valued by 
one of the most eminent manufacturers in Man- 
chester, and one of.the Members of Parliament 
for that city, at eightpence the pound. The 
quality was far superior to that of ordinary 
American, and the demand for that kind was all 
but unlimited. There are millions of acres of 
land equal and superior to that on which this 
cotton was grown, now lying waste in our West- 
Indian colonies. His own experience had proved 
that there were thousands of persons not em- 
ployed on the sugar estates, who were both able 
and willing to cultivate cotton, and such cotton 
would yield a very large profit to capitalists if they 
would employ it in cultivating it in Jamaica and 
Guiana by free and fairly-requited labour. Why 
then, should not the noble Lord and his coadjutors, 
the Manchester manufacturers, the West-India 
proprietors, and the friends of freedom, heartily 
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and energetically co-operate in the work of 
bringing a large quantity of free-labour cotton into 
the market, fairly to compete with that now sup- 
plied by the slave owners. 

And now for the resolution, about which it was 
scarcely necessary to saya word. The noble Lord 
had proved himself, ever since he had the honour 
of his acquaintance, now thirty-four years, and 
long before that, a most steady, energetic, faith- 
ful friend to the cause of freedom, and never had 
he acted with more spirit, impartiality, and noble- 
ness of mind than he had done this day. (Ap- 
plause.) 


The Luanprost Rocuvussen, of Surinam, 
seconded the resolution, which was carried with 
loud acclamations. 


The Rev. H. Bonner, of Trinity Chapel, 
Southwark, moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Hodg- 
kin, who had succeeded Lord Brougham in the 
chair ; which being passed, the proceedings ter- 
minated. 


His Excellency Governor Hincks has 
since added to his remarkable speech the 
subjoined— 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE COST OF SLAVE 
AND FREE-LABOUR. 


‘I am so well aware of the difficulty of making 

a satisfactory estimate of the cost of the labour 
employed in the cultivation and manufacture of 
sugar, that I submit one with hesitation. I ven- 
ture to hope that if my calculations should be 
considered worthy of criticism, I shall be furnished 
with more reliable statistics than those on which 
they are based, and to which I shall refer. I 
propose to estimate the cost of the slave-labour 
ig in the production of sugar in Cuba and 
in Louisiana, and to compare it with the cost of 
free-labour in Barbados and ‘Trinidad, two 
colonies which are placed in wholly different cir- 
cumstances. In Barbados the land is all occu- 
ied, and is very dear, while labour is abundant. 
n Trinidad labour is said to be so scarce, that 
cultivation is carried on chiefly by immigrants, 
many of whom, however, are of the African race. 
There is in that island a rich virgin soil, which 
admits of ratooning for a long series of years ; 
while in Barbados, on far the greater portion of 
the cane-land, crops can only be obtained once in 
two years, and nearly one half that land must be 
annually planted. In Cuba the cane-land, like 
that of Trinidad, is chiefly rich virgin soil, which 
admits of ratooning for many years. In Louisi- 
ana the land can be ratooned for two years, but 
owing to the occurrence of frosts in that country, 
the planters are compelled generally to reap their 
crops prematurely, and often at considerable loss. 
T have, in every case, rejected from my calcula- 
tions what is termed in Barbados the offal crop, 
or the molasses, rum, and provisions. I could 
not obtain reliable statistics on the subject, and I 
have therefore thought it advisable to exclude 
them in every case. ‘The value of the offal crop 
would of course go in reduction of the cost of 
labour in each country, but wouldjprobably not 
alter the proportion between them. With these 
preliminary remarks, I shall state the cost of 
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labour in each country, commencing with Cuba. 
I estimate the cost of slave-labour in that island 
at 3 cents per Ib., on the authority of a statistical 
work published in 1852 at the Havana, entitled 
** Manual de la Isla de Cuba.” It gives very 
precise information as to the number of slaves 
employed, and the product of their labour. The 
entire number of slaves on sugar-plantations at 
that time was 120,000, of which 70 per cent., or 
84,000, were effective labourers. The total quan- 
tity of sugar produced was 22.690,460 arrobas of 
257, lbs. each, or an average to each slave of 
4810 Ibs. of sugar. At 3 cents the lb. this would 
ive 144°30 dollars as the annual costof each slave. 
Geen in Cuba are said by Mr. Dana, author of 
‘*T'o Cuba and Back,” to be worth upwards of 1000 
dollars each, having reference to gangs of all 
and of both sexes. This is in accordance 
with the information which I myself received a 
few months ago in Havanna, and I am satisfied 
that the cost of food and clothing is from 40 to 
50 dollars a-head. Food alone was variously 
estimated to me at 3 dollars, at 4 dollars, and at 
3 to 4 dollars a month. At 34 dollars it would 
be 42 dollars a-year, and clothing and medical 
attendance is from 5 to 8 dollars. The interest 
on the cost cannot be calculated, considering the 
duration of life under 10 per cent., which would 
be 100 dollars a-year. I may observe that the 
average of the production of the effective 
slaves is given at 270 arrobas, or 6868 Ibs. 
and on 17 of the most important estates 
as high as 8903 lbs. If allowance be made 
for the non-effectives on the 17 important 
estates, on the same scale as that given 
for the whole, the average product would be 6231 
Ibs. for each slave, which, at 2}, cents per lb., 
would be 143°31 dollars. If, therefore, 1 can 
rely upon the official statistics of Cuba, which 
seem to have been carefully prepared, and upon 
the most reliable information that I have been 
able to procure as to the value of the slaves and 
the cost of their maintenance, the average cost of 
labour in Cuba is 3 cents per Ib. of sugar, and the 
average on the best estates is 2? per lb. Mr. 
Dana gives the product on a particular estate at 
4705 for each labourer, and the Hon. C. A. 
Murray 5185 lbs. These, it will be observed, are 
about the average stated in the Manual. 

I have ascertained the cost of labour in Louisi- 
ana from “* Hunt’s Magazine.” In the number 
of April 1854 there is a comparison between the 
production of the years 1845 and 1853. In the 
former year the product was 204,913,000 lbs., 
and the slaves 65,340 or 3136 Ibs. per head, which, 
at 4 cents. per lb., would be 125-44 dollars. In 
1853 the crop was 495,156,000, and the labourers 
125,970, or 3930 lbs. each, which, at 37, cents, 
would be 125°56 dollars. I may observe that the 
Louisiana sugar crop of 1853 was a very large 
one. In 1854 the sugar crop was 385,726,000 
Ibs. ; in 1855, 254,569,000 ; in 1857, 307,666,700, 
in 1856 it waS under a hundred millions of 

unds. I am inclined to think that the cause 
of this falling off must have been the withdrawal 
of labour from sugar to cotton cultivation. I 
prefer, therefore, take years in which the 
number of slaves employed is stated precisely in 
a commercial periodical of authority. I certainly 
do not over-estimate the cost uf each slave in 
Louisiana at 125 dollars per annum. In 
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‘“‘ Hunt’s Magazine” for November 1854 will be 
found a statement of the bp aces of a sugar 
estate in detail. The cost of the plantation, with 
100 slaves—70 effective—is stated to have been 
160,000 dollars, and the pork, corn, — and 
medical attendance, is 3207 dollars, or 32 dollars 
each. The slaves must have cost at least 1000 dol- 
lars each. In Barbados the average sugar crop 
may fairly be estimated at 68,000,000 lbs. Making 
a proportionate reduction for the women and 
children, I estimate the number of first-class 
labourers at 22,000, which would give 3090 
Ibs. to each, and at 1,4, cents per Ib. this would 
give 43-26 dollars to each labourer. It is esti- 
mated that the Barbados labourers do not work 
on the estates more than 200 days on the average, 
and as all are estimated as first-class, 22 cents 
a-day may be considered a fair allowance for 
wages. ‘This would give 44 dollars, or a fraction 
over my estimate. Again, a hogshead of sugar 
weighing 1700 Ibs. nett, at 1,4, cents thelb. would 
give 23°80 dollars as the cost of labour. This is 
equal to 4/. 19s. 2d., and 5/. is generally admitted 
asa fair average of the cost of labour per hogs- 
head in Barbados. 

In Trinidad I estimate the present average 
sugar crop to be 60,000,000 lbs. Owing to the 
annual influx of immigrants, and consequent 
increase of production, it is impossible to pretend 
to much accuracy, but I think it will be admitted 
that this is as fair an estimate as can be made. 
On the authority of the correspondent of the 
New-York Times, who states that he has obtained 
his information from the immigration agent of 
that colony, I estimate the number of labourers 
at 17,000, which would give 3529 Ibs. to each 
labourer. This, at 2 cents the Ilb., would be 
70°58 dols. If each labourer in Trinidad should 
work on the average 220 days, and should earn 
32 cents, he would receive 70°40 dols. While I 
am persuaded that labour in Trinidad does not 
cost over 2 cents the lb. I do not feel the same 
confidence in the numbers. I am inclined to 
think that the number of labourers is under- 
estimated, and the daily average earnings of 32 
cents exaggerated. The main point, however, is 
the cost of the free-labour, and it will scarcely be 
alleged that more than 1,200,000 dollars, which 
is 2 cents the lb, is paid for labour on the sugar 
estates of Trinidad. The result then, is, that 
labour in Cuba is 3 cents per Ib., or 23, on the 
choicest estates. In Louisinia it is about 32, cents ; 
in Barbados 1}, cents; and in Trinidad 2 cents. 
In Barbados the produce per head is lower than 
in Trinidad, and in both much lower than in 
Cuba, but a fair allowance mu-t be made for the 
number of working days. I have no satisfactory 
statistics within my reach as to the product from 
each acre in Cuba, but I have little doubt that 
the large returns obtained on the seventeen 
estates specially referred to were owing to the 
great productiveness of the new land. ‘The above 
calculations may appear startling, having re- 
ference to the alleged large profits in Cuba and 
Louisiana, and to the ruling prices of sugar. I 
must again remind the reader, that iu each 
country the same labourer produces a considerable 
quantity of rum or molasses, or both. I must 
further point out that the value of land in Cuba 
is only 1500 dollars the caballeria, which is 33 
acres, or less than 50 dollars the acre. In Bar- 
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bados the cost of labour is probably about one- 
third of the cost of sugar, allowing a fair return 
for the capital invested in land. In Cuba the 
labour, reckoning, as I have of course done, the 
interest on the capital invested in the slaves, is 
doubtless much more than half the entire cost. It 
is further to be observed, that many of the Cuban 
estates are unprofitable. My estimates are 
averages, and the estates where great returns are 
‘made are exceptions. I have only to add, in 
conclusion, that having no object but to arrive at 
truth, I shall be glad to receive any information 
which may throw further light on the — 


BRITISH SLAVEHOLDERS IN 

SURINAM. 
Ix a former number of the Reporter we 
published the copy of a memorial of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society to the King of Holland, con- 
cerning the proceedings of certain Bri- 
tish subjects, slaveholders in Surinam. 
We beg to call the attention of our 
friends to a yet more recent case, which the 
Committee has laid before Lord John Rus- 
sell, and which, it may be hoped, will result 
in some act that will put an end to such dis- 
graceful transactions. It is quite certain that 
Mr. Wright has contravened the law by pur- 
chasing slaves; and an investigation may 
throw much light upon the position of other 
British subjects who hold slaves in Surinam, 
and who plead the law in extenuation of their 
offence. 





27, New Broad Street, 
18th July 1859. 

“My Lord,—I beg, on behalf of the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
to call your attention to the accompanying ex- 
tract from the Surinam Gazette of the 7th of 
May, ult.; the original of which is in the Com- 
mittee’s possession, recording the transfer to one 
H. Wright, a British subject resident in Suri- 
nam, of five plantations, two of which, namely, 
Plantation Sporksgift and Lodewijksburg, have 
been so transferred, with two hundred and thirty- 
four slaves, the former having one hundred and 
twenty—fifty-four men and sixty-six women; 
the latter one hundred and fourteen—seventy- 
four men, and forty women. These estates with the 
slaves, were sold for the creditors of a Mrs. A. 
Cameron, a Dutch lady, the widow of a Scotch- 
man, under an order of the Supreme Court of 
Justice of Surinam, and are now the property 
of the said H. Wright. According to the 6th and 
7th Vict. cap. 98, this transaction subjects the 
said H. Wright to the pains and penalties of the 
5th Geo. IV. cap. 102 ; and the object of the Com- 
mittee in addressing you is to ascertain whether 
Her Majesty’s Government is prepared to make 
any representation on this subject to the British 
Consul in Surinam, with a view to the prosecu- 
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tion of said H. Wright, for violating the laws of 
this country for the prevention of slave-trading 
by British subjects. 

The printed document, which I also enclose, isa 
Copy of an Address from the Committee, recently 
presented to the King of Holland on the subject of 
a memorial submitted to the Second Chamber of 
the State General by certain slaveholders in 
Surinam, British subjects, from whom the Dutch 
Government is experiencing considerable opposi- 
tion to its projected measure of Emancipation. 
Their names are set forth in the Committee’s Ad- 
dress to the King, a copy of which was forwarded 
to the Right Honourable the Earl of Malmesbury 
on the 14th April ult., and the Committee deeply 
regret to find amongst them that of Sir John 
Young, late High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands, who on his return received a signal 
mark of favour from his sovereign. The Com- 
mittee have reason to believe, that amongst these 
British slaveholders in Surinam aremany who, as 
well as the said H. Wright, who have violated the 
Statutes already cited; and the Committee would 
respectfully suggest that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment {should institute an inquiry, through the 
medium of the British Consul, into the circum- 
stances under which the said British slaveholders 
acquired their slave property. 

‘The Committee believe that the effect of such 
an inquiry would prove most salutary in its 
effect ; and though it might not result in causing 
the British slaveholders in Surinam to give up 
their property, it would operate to prevent other 
British subjects from settling in that district of 
Surinam contiguous to Berbice, called Nickerie, 
which has been parcelled out in lots, on specula- 
tion, with a view to attract British capitalists to 
the spot. 

I have &e. 
(Signed) L. A. CuamErovzow, Sec. 


REPLY. 
Foreign Office, 
August 13th 1859. 

Sir,—I am directed by Lord John Russell to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 18th 
ultimo, calling the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government on behalf of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, first, 
to an extract from the Surinam Guazetle of 
the 7th of May last, which records the transfer 
to a British subject, of the name of Wright, of 
certain plantations in that colony, together with 
two hundred and thirty-four slaves ; and secondly, 
to the proceedings of some British subjects who, 
in December last, memoralized the Netherlands’ 
Government against the measures in contempla- 
tion. by that Government for the emancipation of 
slaves in the Dutch colonies; and I am in reply 
to acquaint you that his Lordship has called 
upon Her Majesty’s Consul at Surinam for a re- 
port upon the proceedings which form the subject 

of your letter. 

Iam, &c. 

{Pines WODEHOUSE. 
L. A. Chamerovzow, Esq. 
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